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Says Rev. Charlies W. Gilkey: ‘‘No other reli- 
gious journal has contributed, either to my 
thinking, preaching or living, anything like 
the weaith of guidance and inspiration that I 
find in the Christian Century.” 


Prof. Harry F. Ward: “I consider The Chris- 
tian Century the most promising venture in 
the field of religious journalism in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world.” 


Rev. Charlies E. Jefferson: ‘‘Wherever I ge 
among men, east and west, I find they are 
reading your journal.” 


Pres. W. H. P. Faunce: “I read every para- 
graph in The Christian Century every week 
with constantly Spat satisfaction. Here 
is a ep that puts = things first and 
leaves he petty t out on the cir- 


cumliaee” 

Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin: ‘‘The Christian Cen- 
tury is the only publication which comes to 
my home which gets a reading straight 
through upon its arrival.” 


Dr. Sherwood Eddy: “Among the few journals 
that have stood for complete social justice 
and a full social gospel, The Christian Cen- 
tury holde a unique place.” 


Pres. Ozora S. Davis: ‘“‘There are some things 
that a man cannot get along without in these 
days: The Christian Century is one of them. 
You are fearless and constructive and are 
leading the way.” 


“2 Francis J. McConnell: “TI regard The 

Christian Clentury as the greatest journalistic 
force working for social! and international 
righteousness coming from any press of the 
Christian Church.” 
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Dr. John Dewey’s 


criticism of China's Missionary Schools appeared im the 
New Republic some months ago. 


“American missionary education [in China] has failed,” thus 
Dr. Dewey quotes a Chinese student, “to develop independent 
energetic thought and character among even its most distin- 
guished graduates. It has produced rather a subservient in- 
tellectual type, one which is characterized as slavish.” 


Dr. Guy W. Sarvis, 


Professor of Economics and Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, replies to Dr. Dewey's criticism 
in one of the most trenchant and informing articles 
on Christian educational ideals in China that has yet 
appeared. 


“Many of us who are in missionary educational work in China 
are former students of Dr. Dewey or enthusiastic followers of 
his educational and philosophical doctrines. We beliewe he 
desires to aid China in every possible way. We do not under- 
stand why, on the basis of assumption and hearsay, he has used 
the weight of his influence to damage institutions which, with 
all their imperfections, are making possible the most important 
contribution of America to China.” 

Dr. Sarvis’ reply will appear in a forthcoming issue of 


The Christian Century. 





“CHRISTIANIZING PUBLIC OPINION” 


By Samuet McCrea Cavert 


The educational function of Christianity is not accomplished until the 
public opinion of the social order has itself been made Christian, so says 
Dr. Cavert in two articles about to appear in The Christian Century. 
These articles illuminate the concept of the social responsibility ef the 
church. 


“STUDIES IN SIN” 
By H. D. C. MactacuLan 


Using Tolstoi, Ibsen, Browning, Kipling, Bernard Shaw, Strindberg, 
Dostoiefsky, and A. S. M. Hutchinson as his background, Dr. Maclachlan 
is now beginning a series of articles on such subjects as “The Sin Against 
the Holy Ghost,” “Sin and Atonement,” “The Sin of Immaturity,” “The 
Sin of the Secret Wish,” “Sinning at Long Range,” “Second Hand Sin- 
ning,” “Sin and Punishment,” and “Sin and Social Conventions.” This 
will be a remarkable interpretation of literature and a unique discussien 
of modern views of sin. 


“CHRIST AND MODERN LIFE” 


Running currently with all other good things, the editors will centinue 
to discuss and interpret the social aspects of the Christian gospel. Edi- 
torials and articles on such themes as these will be appearing cach week: 


“The Socialism That Is Christiana” 

“Christianity and BHvolution” 

“When Will the Kingdom Come?” 

“The Future of the Community 
Church,” etc., ete. 


“Jesus and Modern Industrialism” 

“Christianity and Modern Science” ~ 

“Is Modern Business Christian?” 

“Christ Shows “The Way Out’ for 
the World” 


The Christian Century is distinguished by its candid discussien of 
living issues.in the light of the mind of Christ. 
Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Extra postage outside U. S. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, ; | THE 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago CENTURY, 
Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 608 S. Dearbern St., 


subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt of 
bill and you will please send me without extra 
charge a copy of “The Reconstruction of Re- | twelve weeks’ ac- 
lig'on,”’ by Ellwood, or 0 “The Crisis of the quaintance subscrip- 

a hristias 
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Churches,” by Leighton ——, or ( “Creative tion to The C 
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Fiction and Poetry 





Tae Orrmaust 
By E. M. Delafield 


Quest 
By Helen R. Hull 


Rotanp Waatery 
By Alec Waugh 

























is convincingly told and forms an un- 


Tae Unsmpen Guest 
By Sylvio Villa 


Dramatic LEGENDS AND 
Orger Poems 
By Padraic Colum 


CLoIsTER AND 
Orner Poems 
By Charles L. O'Donnell 


Granrre AND ALABASTER 
By Raymond Holden 


Typical scenes from rural life serve as 
the inspiration for poems of man’s moods 
as affected by the varying aspects of 
forest and mountain. $1.25 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


The effect that Dr. Morchard’s us 
and professional optimism Jelly 
children, with their direct, ironical atti- 
tude of the modern age, is the theme of 
this powerful story. $2.00 





This story of Jean’s girlhood describes 
the very process of growth, and how 
there finally surges through her the reali- 
zation ef her own individuality. $2.00 


\ 


Roland Whately’s struggle through adol- 
escence and young manhood to maturity 


usual novel. $2.00 


With characteristic eloquence Mr. Villa 
tells of Carletto’s youth in Italy, his ex- 
periences in America and his adventures 
as a soldier in the Great War. $2.00 








ae 


More HonorasBie 
Man 


Arthur Somers Roche 


Materialism versus ideal- 
ism. Jim Willoughby, 
the brilliant financier, 
represents the America 
of today, while Sam 
Foyle embodies the spirit 
that is to come—the 
spirit that holds love and 
honor above all price. 








The Outline of 
llistory 


A Suort History 
or THE WorLD 


By 
H. G. Wells 


With his great intellec- 
tual sweep and genius 
H. G. Wells unfolds be- 
fore us the entire pano- 
rama of life—from the 
first emergence of our 
planet out of the void, 
through the development 
of the ages, down to the 
events of the present 
day. It is brief, yet clear 
and decisive and has 





These exquisite poems travel the shim- 
mering, misty paths of fantasy with a 
will-o-the-wisp urge that cannot be 
denied. $1.50 


sia, SEVERN 


In these delightful verses is extolled the 
beauty of hills and valleys—and more 
than that, of all nature. $1.00 





been amply illustrated. 
\ $4.00 








AND 
THE FreLpINGs 


By May Sinclair 


This novel possesses Miss 
Sinclair's usual genius 
for transcribing the depth 
and sweep of emotion, 
and we live with the 
characters through their 
problems, doubts and 
hesitations. About Noo- 
ember 15th. 


Probable Price ae 
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( A new history x 
by the author of 








Books of Varied Interest 


A HomesTeaper’s Portrouo 
By Alice Day Pratt 


A spirited narrative of the author's ex- 
periences on taking up a homestead in 
Oregon. Her descriptions are powerful 
and bracing and the reader instinctively 
feels the glow. Illustrated. $2.00 


Tae Young Man anp 
JOURNALISM 

By Chester S. Lord 

It explains what the newspaper business 
offers as a profession and how advance- 
ment and success are secured. It deals 
with editorial progress, news-getting, 


preparation of newspaper copy, etc. 
Probable Price $a.co 


Cume: Topay AND 
Tomorrow 
By L. E. Elliott 


Written with an artist’s love of color 
and containing valuable information on 
the physical characteristics, the social 
life, history and industry of Chile. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


Western Birps 

By Harriet Williams Myers 

A compendium of valuable firsthand in- 
formation gathered from years of study, 
dealing with the song birds of the West- 


ern Coast States. Illustrated. 
Probable Price $4.00 


An Op CASTLE AND 

Orner Essays 

By Caleb T. Winchester 

Professor Winchester was both a notable 
teacher and a successful lecturer, and 
this collection makes a truly representa- 


tive memorial volume. 
Probable Price $2.50 


Tae Kinepom or Evms 
By E. E. Southard and 
Mary C. Jarrett 
Psychiatric social work presented in one 
hundred case histories, together with a 


classification of social divisions of evil. 
Probable Price $5.00 


Booxtess Lessons 
For THE TEACHER-MoTHER 
By Ella F. Lynch 


Miss Lynch shows how children under 

seven years of age can best be taught at 

home to work, observe, think and obey. 
$1.75 


For sale at all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
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I have made the following selection from a Fall list of approximately fifty titles, 
with readers of The New Republic particularly in mind. I don’t honestly believe 
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ONE OF OURS 
By Willa Cather 


DOROTHY CANFIELD in The New York 
Times says: “Nowhere in any of her books has 
Miss Cather given us a more glowing portrayal 
of life on the fertile Western plains.” $2.50 net 


THE BRIGHT SHAWL 


By Joseph Hergesheimer 


HUGH WALPOLE says of this gorgeous ro- 
mance: “A book cf which America should be 
quietly but surely proud.” $2.00 net 


THE SECRET GLORY 
By Arthur Machen 


The strange and beautiful story of an English 
public school boy. With a special introduction 
by the author. $2.50 net 


THE ROOM _~ ByG.B. Stern 


The union of a mature woman to a child-man 
and the tragi-comedy that ensues is the theme 
of this brilliant novel by a young G. B. S. 

$2.50 net 


THE QUEST _ By Pio Baroja 


The picaresque adventures of Manuel against 
a brilliant setting of color and action in Madrid's 
underworld. $2.50 net 


THE RETURN 
By Walter de la Mare 


Another masterly. novel by the author of 
“Memoirs of a Midget.” $2.50 net 


Belles Lettres 


THE EIGHTEEN-NINETIES 
By Holbrook Jackson 


The best survey of the literature, ideas and 
personalities of the late nineties in England. 
$5.00 net 


BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 
By Isaac Goldberg 


An introduction to the cultural life of the vast 
republic of the South that opens up a new and 
rich literature to Northern readers. $3.00 net 


IRELAND’S LITERARY 
RENAISSANCE = Ernest Boyd 


A thoroughly revised edition brought quite up 
to date of what has long been recognized 
as the standard history of contemporary Anglo- 
Irish literature. $4.00 net 


PREJUDICES: Third Series 
By H. L. Mencken 


Daring and brilliant essays including a de- 
structive criticism of the current concept of 
Americanism. $2.50 net 








The Borzoi Classics 


GERMINIE LACERTEUX 
ByEdmond and Jules de Goncourt 


A classic of the roth century that ne cultivated 
reader can afford to neglect. From this novel 
sprang the school of modern realism. $3.00 net 





NANA By Emile Zola 
After “La Débaole,” Zola’s most popular 
nevel. $4.00 net 


The Collected Novels 
and Stories of 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


I. BOULE DE SUIF ll, MLLE, FIFI 
The first volumes in the first complete, accurate 
and scholarly English translation of Maupassant. 
It will include not only all that has been previ- 
ously translated but a number of hitherto unpub- 
lished stories and posthumous works. Each $2.00 net 


Poetry 


THE MASTER-MISTRESS 
By Rose O’ Neill 

Witter Bynner says: “There is a kind of hurrah 
in this rich return of the ‘old poetry,’ in the 
glitter and run of the music of Rose O'Neill.” 
With six drawings by the author. $2.50 net 


VERSE __ By Adelaide Crapsey 
Llewellyn Jones in The Chicage Evening Post 
calls this book “one of the most distinctive 
books of poetry that has ever been published in 
America.” $1.50 net 


THE SHEPHERD 
By Edmund Blunden 


This volume of poems has been awarded the 
Hawthornden Prize for the best book of verse 
published in England in 1921. $1.75 net 


Miscellaneous 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH OCCUPATION 
OF EGYPT By Wilfrid S. Blunt 


A brilliant exposé of the motives—imperialistic, 
financial and personal—which brought about the 
English occupation of Egypt, revealed by the 
author of “My Diaries (1888-1914).” $5.00 net 


TERTIUM ORGANUM 
By P. D.Ouspensky 


The greatest philosophical work that has come 
out of Russia. It is the first important study to 
deal with New Mathematics and the Theory of 
Relativity from the standpoint of philosophy. 

net 
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ON-PARTISAN political observers in Lon- 

don are agreed in declaring it difficult to dis- 
tinguish and to explain just what the English elec- 
tion is about. The coalition is dissolved but the 
party which dissolved it has not succeeded, as the 
result of its assertion of independence, in develop- 
ing a new policy of its own. Its program follows 
the general lines that the Lloyd George ministry 
laid out, the only difference being that, while Lloyd 
George posed as an active and enterprising leader, 
Mr. Bonar Law frankly adopts an attitude of 
negation and drift. The former Prime Minister 
criticises the conservatives for being negative, but 
they are only following the example set by his acts 
if not by his words. On the other hand the two 
middle parties, viz., the so-called national and the 
Asquith liberals, do not present a positive alter- 
native to the conservatives. Their program is also 
negative. They exist less for the purpose of gov- 
erning the country than of being coalesced into a 
government. The only group with a positive pro- 
gram which presents a genuine alternative to a 
conservative government is the Labor party. But 
the Labor party confines itself to putting up a theo- 





retical rather than a practical alternative. Its lead- 
ers do not wish to take over the government for 
the present. They do not feel qualified to assume 
the responsibility. They are only too willing to 
let the parties of the middle class struggle with the 
accumulation of difficulties into which its standards 
and behavior have involved the nation. They conm- 
stitute an Opposition which prefers to criticise 
rather than to govern. 


NOTHWITHSTANDING many conspicuous 
but superficial differences, the psychology of Brit- 
ish politics is fundamentally similar to the psych- 
ology of American politics. Public opinion among 
the classes which hitherto have dominated the gov- 
ernments of both countries is uneasy about the 
future, sceptical about its class convictions and 
power, and wholly incompetent to deal constructive- 
ly with the ominous problems which the actual 
operation of capitalistic nationalism has brought to 
the surface. It behaves fitfully and with a kind 
of irritable impotence. It gets rid of Lloyd George, 
in spite of the fact that it is unable to provide a 
substitute for him who promises to be anything 
like as good. It fulminates against Harding in 
spite of the fact that the President is honestly try- 
ing to carry out the program which its members 
elected him to carry out. The middle class in both 
nations is bound to govern, because it includes such 
a huge proportion of the education, the technical 
skill, the business experience and the social prestige 
of the British and American peoples, but it is liter- 
ally flabbergasted by the complexity, the intractabil- 
ity and the gravity of the problems of contempo- 
rary government. It must economize, but it can’t. 
It must make peace, but it doesn’t know how. It 
must pay its debts, but it can only do so by incur- 
ring new debts. It must substitute cooperation for 
competition, but when its members search their own 
souls they do not find in the sanctuary the effec- 
tive disposition to cooperate. And when they 
search their own social institutions they do not 
find a trustworthy method. The last few years 
have taught them that war is hell. They are now 
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just beginning to learn that order, as they ad- 
minister it or peace as they envisage it, if not hell, 
certainly comes near to being purgatory. 


WHEN Al Smith was nominated the New Re- 
public congratulated the liberals of New York on 
the opportunity of voting for a member of a major 
party who at some personal sacrifice had stood for 
liberal principles. The discussion which Mr. 
Smith has carried on with Governor Miller has 
reenforced this original preference. The Demo- 
cratic candidate has stood to his guns. He has 
repeated his own allegiance to the principles which 
induced him to veto the Lusk bills, try to re- 
organize the state government and favor social 
welfare legislation. If he is elected, he will not 
with a Republican legislature on his hands be able 
to repeal the Lusk bills or accomplish any reor- 
ganization or welfare legislation; but he will at 
least check the reactionary activities of the Re- 
publican legislators and he will advertise good 
causes. So it is with Gifford Pinchot, the Repub- 
lican candidate for the governorship in Pennsyl- 
vania. He is running on a good government 
rather than a progressive platform, but in Penn- 
sylvania a governor who proposes to substitute 
good government for the present régime would 
not be merely a progressive; he would be revo- 
lutionary. Mr. Pinchot may not accomplish a 
revolution, but, as a gallant and a sincere man, 
he will put up an intelligent and a spirited fight 
against the machine and in dealing with questions 
about labor and social welfare his actions will talk 
louder «han his words. 


THERE is one candidate for office in the New 
York State elections about whose qualifications 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. He is Charles 
P. Steinmetz, and is running for State Engineer on 
the ticket of the Labor party. Mr. Steinmetz is not 
only one of the ablest engineers alive today, he 
is a man whose unusual intelligence has been ap- 
plied to many problems not strictly within his own 
province, and whose point of view on social and 
industrial affairs is extremely liberal. Hardly 
ever before has there been such a chance to vote 
a really first-rate man into public office. 


IF the Italians as a people were not possessed of 
remarkably good sense, the Fascisti movement 
could hardly have failed to culminate in a dis- 
astrous civil war with no conclusion better than 
a decade of anarchy. As in a sham battle, the 
King counted the potential dead, reckoned up the 
potential strategic positions and awarded victory 
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to the victors before instead of after bloodshed. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the Fascisti 
were either extremely numerous or extremely well 
organized and led. Since the war Italy has been 
afflicted with one of the least representative of 
parliaments and a succession of the feeblest possible 
governments, governments incompetent to manage 
Italy’s affairs well either at home or abroad. The 
government has not dared to assert its supremacy 
in domestic strife, or to strike for gains or take 
inevitable losses in diplomacy. It has not dared 
either to clean up the war profiteers for the bene- 
fit of the treasury or to cut expenses for army and 
navy, for railway and bread subsidies. Parliament 
should have been dissolved long ago, and a new 
body of representatives elected. But neither gov- 
ernment nor opposition dared to work for disso- 
lution, for fear that new political forces would 
sweep them away. The new forces have appeared 
and swept away the old without an election. No 
doubt dissolution will soon come. The Fascisti 
will control the new Parliament and, for the first 
time since the war, Italian politics may take a 
positive cast. 


THE Fascisti are now confronted, however, with 
a problem more difficult than that of working out 
a revolutionary program. As revolutionaries they 
could make the most of the acknowledged feeble- 
ness and corruption of the government. They 
could speak convincingly of national unity and the 
right of expansion, of universal cooperation in 
placing the domestic affairs of Italy on a sound 
foundation, of the necessity of suppressing both 
communistic disorders and profiteering excesses. 
That was excellent criticism of the government to 
which they were opposed. But now they will have 
to make good on their own account. How will 
they fulfill the demands of d’Annunzio and his kind 
for territorial expansion so long as the mass of 
the Italian people do not want to fight or pay ad- 
ditional war contributions? How will they bridge 
the gap between the revenues of the state and the 
expenditures, as they must if the plunge toward 
national bankruptcy is not to be accelerated? How 
will they bridge the still more serious gap between 
exports and imports? We may fairly suspect that 
the old parliamentary parties are rather. relieved 
than otherwise to turn the riddles of the Sphinx 
over to these politically youthful aspirants to 


glory. 


ANOTHER little chapter in a book which might 
be called Does Imperialism Pay? was written 
when the Japanese fleet and troops steamed out 
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of the harbor of Vladivostok. Barring Northern 
Sakhalin, where the Japanese are still in posses- 
sion, it is not easy to scrape up items which could 
reasonably be entered on the credit side of their 
Siberian adventure. In the debit column appear 
such imponderables as the increased hatred Rus- 
sians have for them, deepened American suspicion, 
and sharp criticism at home. More tangibly, Jap- 
anese occupation of Siberia has cost her, indirect- 
ly, the investments of some eight thousand farmers 
and business men who have been forced to leave 
and, directly, some $750,000,000, the total of the 
military expenses of occupation. 


A Nation Stalled 


N their appeal to the voters for a renewal of 

confidence this fall, the Republicans presented 
a pathetic spectacle—the spectacle of a formerly 
proud, competent and self-confident party which is 
now exposed as too amorphous and irresolute to 
deal with the critical problems of American for- 
eign and domestic policy. Of course its stump 
speakers pretended as usual to have accomplished 
prodigies of public valor, but they advanced the 
claim without conviction and it was received with 
undisguised scepticism. All candid Republicans ad- 
mit in private the truth of the account which in the 
New Republic of last week Mr. John W. Owens 
gave of their party morale. There is just one rea- 
son why their enormous majority of 1920 is not 
swept away—which is that the dissatisfied voter 
has no particular reason to prefer the Democracy 
to Republicanism. 

Compare the record of Republican achievement 
with the party's pre-election promises and both 
with the demonstrated sanitary needs of the Amer- 
ican body politic. During the campaign of 1920 
the Republican candidate, as the official spokesman 
of his party, promised to the American people a 
period of repose and recuperation during which 
the government would effect drastic economies, cut 
taxation to the bone and so far as possible emanci- 
pate the economic energies of the American people 
from interference by the government. His as- 
sumption was that if the old political and economic 
Organization was restored intact, it would give 
back to the American people the peace of mind 
and the steady increase of general well-being which, 
as so many Republicans believe, they formerly en- 
joyed. This Republican program answered to the 
real needs of the country in calling for a period 
of repose, recuperation and economy. But it 
identified recuperation with reaction instead of re- 
construction. It was stupidly wrong in promising 
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that the nation could recuperate and economize by 
a return to the Republicanism of McKinley or that 
it could emancipate the economic energies of the 
American people by reverting to a policy of un- 
regulated competition and collective neglect and 
irresponsibility. 

The restoration to normal conditions which 
President Harding anticipated and extolled has 
either not taken place or in so far as it has taken 
place, it has not increased popular welfare. Since 
he became President American agriculture has en- 
dured one of the severest periods of depression in 
its history, and this depression continues without 
any prospect of relief. His party has passed a 
tariff bill which intensifies the old discrimination 
in favor of industry as compared to agriculture 
and enables the manufacturers to divert to the 
cities and the factories a still larger share of the 
country’s capital, labor and income. Or take the 
question of labor. Since he became President the 
country has passed through protracted and costly 
strikes in two of its basic industries. During these 
crises his policy vacillated between lethargy and 
muddled activity. He began with do-nothingism 
and finished with the extreme and, as it proved, the 
unnecessarily violent intervention of the Wilkerson 
injunction. He had nothing positive to suggest 
but arbitration and mediation of various kinds 
which looked in the direction of indecisive and 
unacceptable compromises. The strikes finally 
came to an end owing to the exhaustion of one or 
both of the contestants, but they came to an end 
without any help from the administration and 
without any provision except the Coal Commission 
against a renewal of the contest. Finally in the 
third great region of public activity, foreign pol- 
icy, President Harding achieved an emphatic suc- 
cess in the Far East, but in relation to Europe he 
has had no program but non-interference. Europe 
is going from bad to worse. It will not recover 
by drifting and by governmental nihilism but by 
resolute, wise yet hazardous collective action on 
the part of the liberal states. In this action the 
United States will eventually have to participate 
and its people should be prepared for it now. 

We are not insisting on President Harding’s 
failures in any spirit of captious criticism. We 
fully recognize that the responsibility for them is 
only to a minor extent personal. In relation to all 
three regions of public action he could not have 
pursued very far a consistent or energetic policy 
without colliding with political impossibilities and 
without failing, as President Wilson did, in a dif- 
ferent way. The fault lies with American public 
opinion which is at once uneasy and dissatisfied, 
yet misinformed, unfocussed and torpid. The im- 
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potence of the two parties and their failure to bite 
into the metal of the national problems merely 
reflects the confusion and irresolution of national 
public opinion. But for that very reason Hard- 
ing’s original program of a return to pre-war con- 
ditions as a remedy for existing troubles is impos- 
sible and meaningless. It was a counsel of negation 
and despair. Social well-being will not return auto- 
matically as the result of individual initiative and 


‘ collective irresponsibility. He himself implicitly 


recognized the breakdown of “normalcy’”’ as a pol- 
icy, when in his campaign appeal to the voters, he 
praised the work of the administration and Con- 
gress not as a reaction towards McKinley Repub- 
licanism but as the beginning of a process of 
“reconstruction.” 

National parties exist for the purpose of stirring 
up and focussing public opinion and of giving 
needed energy and direction to the government. 
When they fail to accomplish these results they 
naturally provoke discontent, destructive self- 
criticism and disloyalty. The most interesting 
aspect of the fall campaign is the increasing break- 
down of party allegiances in many of the Western 
states. The breakdown has not occurred in states 
like Michigan, Indiana or Ohio, whose interests 
are as much industrial as agricultural, but it has 
occurred in Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, and more or less in the other states of that 
region. Throughout the larger part of this terri- 
tory the contest does not run between Republicans 
and Democrats, but between conservatives and 
radicals; and it is almost as bitter a contest as 
that which the Populists waged against the old 
machines a generation ago, or more recently the 
Non-Partisan League waged against the towns 
and the chambers of commerce. 

It is significant, however, that these revolts in 
different Middle Western states against the official 
policy of the Republican party are not connected 
one with another and are not focussed on a com- 
mon program. In 1909 the insurgent Republicans 
quickly agreed upon a group of political reforms 
which were intended to overthrow machine domi- 
nation and a group of economic reforms which 
were intended to curb big business. They pos- 
sessed as leaders a band of congressmen and 
senators who united in fighting such measures as 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff and who possessed a com- 
mon political and economic outlook. But today 
the three most conspicuous insurgents in the 
Senate, Johnson, Borah and La Follette all play 
lone hands. They voted differently in reference to 
such important measures as the tariff and the 
bonus. They either ignore the problem of domesti- 
cating organized labor in the national economy or 
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vacillate about it. Some of them emphasize econ- 
omy as the most important object of public policy 
and others concentrate on railroad nationalization 
or tax reform. But their proposals are derived 
from very different analyses of the causes of agri- 
cultural distress and of the existing economic or 
political maladjustment, and they are making ne 
attempt to iron out their differences. They are 
afraid of united action. In the present confusion 
they are safer as privateers with the flag of some 
nominal allegiance flying at their masts than they 
are as insignificant and disciplined members of a 
national progressive party. 

As yet these insurgent movements in the West 
have not acted as a ferment and a stimulus to the 
older parties. The progressives are irresolute and 
scattered and cannot, consequently, provoke the 
Republicans and Democrats to the effort of giving 
resolution and direction to their behavior. Frank 
Munsey and Nicholas Murray Butler find a suff- 
cient excuse in their existence for the merger of 
the Democrats and Republicans into a new party 
which the former calls liberal-conservative and the 
latter liberal. This is a strange proposal to come 
from such political realists. Two profitable polit- 
ical organizations never merge except as a means 
of self-preservation, and at present they are both 
safer and more profitable as separate than they 
are as united political groups. The proposal is an 
interesting example of the confused thinking which 
sometimes troubles the minds even of college presi- 
dents and editors when they yield to the temptation 
cf proposing radical political changes. The 
voluntary coalescence of the most conservative 
political groups in the country into a “liberal” 
party whose function it would be to preserve 
American political and economic institutions intact 
does not to our mind make very much sense. If 
the coalition were politically possible, it would 
produce the very result which it was ostensibly 
designed to avoid. It would divide the nation into 
a comparatively progressive and a comparatively 
unprogressive party with the certainty that in the 
alternations of party conflict the progressives 
would sometimes enjoy power. Now they never 
do. We advise Mr. Ralph Easley to investigate 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Munsey. They have exposed 
themselves to the suspicion of being furtive radi- 
cals. 

The quickest route to the formation in this 
country of a political party with a right wing of 
liberals and a left wing of radicals which would 
become the spokesman and spearhead of the Amer- 
ican progressive movement would be to arrange a 
coalition of the two existing major parties. Such 
a coalition, consequently, will never take place until 
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progressives in America become numerous enough 
to threaten the capture of the government, and the 
progressives will never become numerous enough 
to be politically formidable until they regain some 
unity of conviction. From 1868 to 1902 the “re- 
form’ movement in American politics was as 
localized, scattered and irresolute as the progres- 
sive movement is today. When Theodore Roose- 
velt became President he pulled it together and 
gave it a common impulse and outlook. He 
nationalized progressivism by identifying in the 
minds of many of his fellow citizens American 
national fulfillment with a progressive outlook and 
program. The identification did not endure. But 
if progressives are to count in American politics, 
they will have to renew it. —The American common- 
wealth will never accomplish what it promised to 
accomplish for the common people until national 
vpinion is aroused to the need of preparing tor 
and welcoming the inevitable economic and social 
revolution by understanding its processes and so 
controlling its results. It is the job of progressive 
leaders to undertake this conversion. Until they 
restore to progressivism the common meaning and 
impulse which it possessed in 1911-12, the Amer- 
ican nation will remain politically stalled. It can- 
not progress under existing conditions unless it de- 
liberately proposes and learns how to progress. 


The Poisoning of Europe and 
the Antidote 


F the cables from Berlin are not misleading, the 
German political chiefs are now debating what 

is for them the gravest and most doubtful question 
of national policy. They are occupied in deciding 
whether they will or will not advise their country- 
men to renounce the “Erfillungspolitik,” which 
since the Peace Conference in Paris has dominated 
practically to the exclusion of every other influence 
the political and economic behavior of Germany. 
As soon as they learned the scope of the demands 
and penalties imposed upon them by the Treaty of 
Versailles, the whole German nation unanimously 
declared its provisions to be a breach of faith and 
impossible of fulfillment. The effort to execute it, 
if sufficiently prolonged, would, as they also be- 
lieved and declared, disintegrate Germany as a 
nation and impoverish the German people. Yet in 
spite of this unanimity of essential conviction, 
German politicians divided into two parties, one of 
which insisted on rejecting it and the other on sign- 
ing it. The latter argued that in rebuilding a work- 
able relationship between Germany and her recent 
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enemies, the element of time was all important. If 
Germany refused to sign, her enemies would seize 
the opportunity to destroy her then and there. But 
if she signed she would survive in some fashion 
until the war hatreds had abated. Then possibly 
her enemies would be willing to treat her with 
some consideration and mercy. They proposed 
Germany herself should carry the cup of poison 
to her lips and trust to the evidence of her suffer- 
ing and illness to convince her enemies of the neces- 
sity of providing an antidote. 

The partisans of the “fulfillment offensive” car- 
ried the German national assembly with them. 
Germany signed not only the Treaty itself, but the 
supplementary London Agreement of 1921. Dur- 
ing the last few years, consequently, contemplative 
spectators of the human comedy have watched a 
highly civilized and self-conscious modern nation 
engaged in conspiring with its enemies to carry 
out what it believed to be impossible demands 
which, if carried out or which even if persisted in 
long enough as an experiment, would bring about 
its political annihilation. The participation by the 
German government in this conspiracy, whichnever 
has been and never could be really sincere, has un- 
reasonably but inevitably discredited the Republic 
in the eyes of the German people; and it is rapidly 
destroying the foundations of property, order and 
personal security in that unhappy country. After 
three years and a half of it the consequences of the 
“fulfillment offensive” are becoming intolerable. 
The poison is pervading the whole political and 
economic body. Unless the antidote is quickly forth- 
coming, its increasing distress is bound in the near 
future to stretch it on the ground in convulsions. 

What are the German republican leaders going 
to do about it? Itisuptothem. The calculations 
on which the “fulfillment offensive’ were based 
have proved to be erroneous. In countries like 
Great Britain and Czecho-Slovakia, it is true, there 
is much less hatred of Germany than there was 
four years ago; but neither the British nor the 
Czechs are as yet willing, even if they were able, 
to place in the hands of the German government 
the antidote to the devouring poison. They are 
not ready to advocate openly and resolutely as a 
matter of European sanitation and public justice 
the revision of those clauses in the Treaty which 
impose the penalty of national annihilation for a 
failure on Germany's part to perform the impos- 
sible. The Germans in June, 1919, voluntarily 
seized the cup and drank the poison. They must 
decide what the antidote is and claim the chance 
and the right to drink it. This antidote can only 
consist of undoing the past, of deliberately incurr- 


ing the risk which they tried to evade in 1919— 
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the risk of refusing, no matter what the immediate 
cost, to participate in what they believe to be a 
conspiracy among their enemies to bring about 
their impoverishment as a people and their destruc- 
tion as a nation. 

The choice comes up now in a somewhat differ- 
ent form, but it is essentially the same choice in 
1922 as it was in 1919. The moratorium of a 
few months will soon come to an end. During its 
existence the financial position of Germany has be- 
come worse rather than better. The Germans are 
declaring that with the mark selling outside of 
Germany at its present price, they can pay no 
reparations in cash and almost none in kind. They 
cannot by virtue of any act which their govern- 
ment is strong enough to take come anywhere near 
to fulfilling their obligations under the Treaty. 
What then shall they do about it? Shall they ask 
for a further breathing spell with the understand- 
ing that at the end of a year or two they shall 
again assume the burden of carrying out an im- 
possible and a repellent bargain? Or shall they 
refuse at once even to try and live up to their 
agreement unless both its burdens and the penalties 
for defaulting on it are radically impaired? If 
they adopt the first alternative it would mean a 
prolongation of the present suspense and agony 
and, in practice, the setting up of partial Allied 
control over German finance and taxation. The 
poison might work more slowly but it would con- 
tinue to work. If they adopt the second alter- 
native, they would challenge the Allies either to 
take over the government of Germany in the in- 
terest of their own mortgage or else to agree to 
a new treaty which an honorable government, de- 
riving its powers from the German people, can 
honestly try to execute. 

They should, in our opinion, adopt the second 
alternative. If the experience of the past few 
years has demonstrated anything, it has demon- 
strated not merely the temporary but the perma- 
nent failure of the “Erfiillungspolitik.” The con- 
troversy about reparations under the Treaty will 
continue to prevent the actual repairing of the 
damage done by the German armies during the 
war until the German Republic expressly delivers 
itself from its present legal responsibility to serve 
as the accomplice of its own agony and annihila- 


tion. The formal denunciation of the Treaty of 


Versailles by the German nation has become the 
only way of undoing the damage wrought by its 
signature in 1919 and by its armies in France. It 
is the antidote which the Germans require in order 
co regain their national integrity and self-respect. 
It will transfer to the governments of France and 
Great Britain which were chiefly responsible for 
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writing the Treaty, the impossible and intolerable 
burden of getting it executed. If they decide to 
execute it they must face the pleasant alternatives 
of either governing Germany for the purpose of 
converting the German national economy into an 
instrument for supplying French, British and Bel- 
gian wants, or else of marching an army into Ger- 
many and appropriating all the movable assets of 
that country. The necessity of choosing between 
these alternatives would finally drive a wedge not 
merely between France and Great Britain but be- 
tween French militarist reactionaries and French 
liberals and between British reactionaries and Brit- 
ish liberals. On the other hand a courageous act 
of national self-assertion by the Republican gov- 
ernment might prevent the revolutionary coup 
d’état in Germany which otherwise seems inevit- 
able. The German nation would deliberately as- 
sume a terrible but necessary risk which would 
only be rendered worse by internal dissensions. Is 
it not capable of summoning enough moral cohe- 
sion, tenacity and courage to present as long as the 
danger lasts a united front? 

The formal denunciation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles by the German government would be a 
desperate act, but the poison of the Treaty has so 
undermined the health of Germany and Europe 
that none but desperate remedies will serve. The 
Treaty of Versailles, as it emerged from the Con- 
ference, was obviously forged to provide a ham- 
mer which could, if desired, be used to crush Ger- 
man national independence and growth. It was a 
modern equivalent of the penalty which Rome im- 
posed on Carthage. By denouncing it the German 
government would put to the victors in the war the 
question whether they really propose in cold blood 
to destroy Germany as a nation; and it would ask 
the question under conditions which would prohibit 
any postponement or evasion of the answer. The 
necessity of answering this question would bring 
the whole situation to a head. It would result 
immediately in some act of violence by the extreme 
French nationalists, but there is, in our opinion, @ 
good chance that an invasion of Germany would 
soon react to the discredit of the government 
which issued the order. Once it was demonstrated 
that only a permanent military occupation of Ger- 
many would enforce the Treaty, a profound and 
probably salutary change would take place in the 
psychology of the Allied peoples. Now that they 
have cooled off they really do not wish to an- 
nihilate Germany as a nation, and they are begin- 
ning to understand how serious the consequences of 
making the attempt would be to themselves. But 
if they do not annihilate her, if they really propose 
to give her a chance to live, they must allow and 
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even assist her to recover and to take a positive, 
independent and self-respecting part once again in 
the family of European nations. They must, that 
is, finally submit to her denunciation of the Treaty 
of Versailles and substitute for it another treaty 
which a democratic German government could 
agree to execute. 


Progress in Cooperation 


THER democratic impulses have been checked 
temporarily by the burden of post-war dis- 
tress and reaction. ‘That is not true of the co- 
operative movement. The cooperators of Great 
Britain and Germany, of France and Italy are 
more numerous, better organized and more power- 
ful than they were before the war. Their mem- 
bership represents a third of the households of 
Great Britain and not much less than a quarter of 
that of Germany. All told, the cooperators of 
the Western world number thirty millions and 
more. The meaning of this will escape no one 
who stops to think about it. Cooperation is the 
most general form of economic democracy. It is 
all embracing. There are no cliques and clans in 
the movement. It strengthens the position of all 
its adherents, but most of all the classes which, 
unorganized, are most exposed to oppression and 
exploitation. What it is capable of accomplish- 
ing is demonstrated clearly in countries like Den- 
mark and Switzerland, where it has permeated 
the whole social structure. The obstacles to in- 
dustrial, social and political democracy have crum- 
bled under the force of the triumphant cooperative 
movement. 

-These are commonplaces. Every well informed 
American recognizes, in principle, the essentially 
democratic character of the cooperative movement. 
And it is gradually coming to be recognized that 
every other democratic movement needs to have 
its flanks protected by the cooperators. It is an 
encouraging thing to see the labor movement re- 
forming its ranks and strengthening its control 
over wages. But a wages advance is easily de- 
feated by the increase in prices which follows from 
the middleman’s principle of charging what the 
traffic will bear. We strive for lower railway 
rates. If we succeed, who benefits? Most likely 
the slack is absorbed by retailers’ profits or by 
the increased cost of retailers’ competition. We 
labor for lower import duties, but if we get them 
we shall find difficulty in identifying the gain in 
our family budgets. Where the consumers are 
organized cooperatively they are not thus frus- 
trated. 
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Yet aware as everyone is of the meaning of co- 
operation, of its present strength and its vastly 
greater potentialities,the average citizenfinds diff- 
culty in arousing in himself more than a lukewarm 
interest. Toward the end of October the third 
congress of the Cooperative League of the United 
States was held at Chicago. The congress repre- 
sented all that was best and most energetic in the 
American movement. The object of the congress 
was to strengthen the foundations of the whole 
cooperative movement, and to effect harmonious 
relations with the parallel democratic movements 
of labor and agricultural organization. A politi- 
cal convention representing equally important poli- 
tical interests would have been reported at great 
length in the daily press. We venture the guess 
that a majority of our readers have not even noted 
the fact that a cooperative congress was held. 

And the reason is not far to seek. Americans 
dislike disappointment, and the history of Ameri- 
can cooperation has been full of disappointments. 
There is hardly anyone who has not at some time 
observed the enthusiastic launching of a coopera- 
tive enterprise, its waning vigor and inglorious end. 
Americans like big things that move fast. Sound 
cooperation begins with little things that move 
slowly. Our failures have come from our own 
temperamental defects, but we are not more tol- 
erant of them on that account. We are bored by 
the whole business. 

But the cooperative movement goes on, remorse- 
lessly, whether the average citizen is bored or not. 
The third congress of the League exhibited an or- 
ganization at last pretty well stripped for fight- 
ing. It had not only finally expelled the fraudulent 
factor which has on past occasions sadly compro- 
mised the name of American cooperation, but it 
was pretty well rid of the lunatic fringe. The 
American movement now possesses an extensive 
personnel who know what to do and how to do it. 
The congress gave abundant evidence of an active 
interchange of technical information on cooperative 
procedure. It also gave indications of a tendency 
to draw managers of tried fitness from positions of 
narrower to positions of wider responsibility. 

Consumers’ cooperation held its place as the 
centre of the movement, as anyone familiar with 
the history of cooperation would expect. But the 
most spectacular progress reported lies in the field 
of agricultural marketing where the recently 
formed “fone hundred percent pools” are taking a 
hand in determining the marketing conditions and 
prices of hundreds of millions worth of farm pro- 
duce. The strict constructionists of the coopera- 
tive movement refuse to recognize any direct rela- 
tionship between the agricultural organizations and 
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the consumers’ societies. The agricultural organi- 
zations are no doubt in function on a plane with 
the trade union rather than with consumers’ 
cooperation. In democratic objective, however, 
the cooperatives, the farmers’ organizations and 
the unions are one. Educationally they appear 
now to be working toward unity. If there is hope 
in the near future for a spectacular growth by 
consumers’ cooperation, it lies in the awakened in- 
terest of the labor unions, and above all, in the 
experience in associated activity which the farmers 
are acquiring. 

The ieast buoyant part of the movement appears 
to be the original general retail establishment. 
The department store, the mail order house, and 
latterly the chain store, present too redoubtable a 
competition. The cooperative retail store still 
thrives in many places, but it thrives best only in 
a medium of convinced cooperators, as in Finnish 
and some Scandinavian-American communities. 
The most vigorous growth of cooperation appears 
in the handling of specific commodities, like milk, 
coal, housing. The Franklin Cooperative Cream- 
ery Association of Minneapolis, for example, has 
an amazing record of growth, from a small begin- 
ning in March, 1920, to a position of dominant im- 
portance in the Minneapolis milk trade at the 
present time. For Minneapolis, at any rate, they 
have broken the vicious spell of prices to the con- 
sumer too high to permit unstinted consumption and 
prices to the dairyman too low to justify abundant 
production. Minneapolis has cheaper milk, better 
milk and much more of it, because of the success of 
the cooperative enterprise. 

In cooperative housing the most striking success 
has been achieved in Milwaukee, where a suburban 
tract is developing into a workingman’s garden city 
under a commission appointed by Mayor Daniel 
W. Hoan. By this plan financing is effected by the 
sale of equal amounts of preferred and common 
stock, the preferred an ordinary investment, yield- 
ing five percent, the common to be held only by oc- 
cupants of houses. The common stock is paid up in 
monthly instalments and the preferred stock retired 
in equal proportions, so that at the end of twenty 
years all the preferred stock will have disappeared 
and the occupants will own the buildings, collec- 
tively. No occupant will receive title to a parti- 
cular house, to sell for a speculative gain, but is en- 
titled to occupancy by virtue of his stockholdings. 
If an occupant desires to leave the community, he 
recovers the value of his shares and the community 
disposes of the vacant house at its pleasure. 

There are many features of the plan that de- 
serve comment, but the essential principle has been 
made sufficiently clear. Comfortable housing is 
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provided at a monthly charge below the best that 
private construction can do, and this monthly 
charge—fifty dollars for a six room house—places 
in the hands of the occupant the capital value of the 
house at the end of twenty years. There can be 
no speculation; any unearned increment falls to the 
community as a whole. There can be no degrada- 
tion of the community by the sale of houses to un- 
desirables, as the community takes over the house 
when an occupant leaves. The occupant is not 
chained by the leg to an unsalable house, or to the 
hope of advance in value, when his trade interests 
or his condition of health would prescribe a change 
of residence. It is often argued that the elimina- 
tion of these privileges and disabilities would make 
a really cooperative housing project unattractive to 
persons brought up under American individual- 
istic traditions. The objection seems to be con- 
clusively disposed of by the fact that there were 
nine hundred applications for the first sixty houses 
to be constructed. 

Workingmen’s housing is a field that lies wide 
open for cooperative exploitation, because private 
enterprise is confessing its impotence to supply the 
needs of the population. Much the same thing is 
coming to be true of milk, of low priced fruits and 
vegetables. It would appear from the wide gap 
between coal prices at the mine and at the yards 
that domestic fuel will soon fall into the same class. 
Such facts may explain why the apostles of coopera- 
tion, who have labored in vain for decades to 
awaken a general interest, now exhibit a new con- 
fidence in their cause. Cooperation is ceasing to be 
something the public may take or leave. It is 
assuming the place of a social necessity. 
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The Collapse of the English Coalition 


up in English politics and have never burst. 

What the meteorologists call a “family of 
depressions” has moved steadily over us, always 
heralding but never actually producing the decisive 
storm that might lead again to settled weather. 
But now the confusion and uncertainty have surely 
reached their climax. They had arrived at a point 
where they were in danger of becoming part of our 
political system and, just because it was so, perhaps, 
the political conscience of the country became un- 
easy and finally revolted. At the bottom of all 
the ferment, bubbling away sullenly in the bowels 
of the political volcano, is the uneasiness, the 
malaise, of the ordinary man about the government 
of the country by Coalition, and by this Coalition. 
He does not know sometimes where he and his 
leaders stand, sometimes who his leaders are, some- 
times what principles they follow. He wants to 
know more about it. He is a slow-moving, rather 
dogged creature, practical and concrete, who dis- 
likes uncertainty, indecision and ambiguity. For 
these offences he drove Lord (then Mr.) Balfour 
from the Premiership in 1905, (though he has for- 
gotten and forgiven much since then) and for the 
same reasons he has relegated Mr. Asquith to a 
dignified obscurity. It is very much to the credit 
of the ordinary man. Now his moral discomfort is 
driving him again to severe measures. 

The political managers of the Coalition were 
entirely right, from the standpoint of pure ex- 
pediency, when a year or two ago they tried to 
manipulate a thorough-going fusion of the Liberal 
and the Unionist parties. The election of 1918 
had led to the discovery that moderate Liberals and 
Conservatives by mutual support at the polls could 
dominate the House of Commons and keep a gov- 
ernment in power. This was the Golden Age that 
party chiefs and office-holders had enjoyed in their 
dreams but had never thought to see on mortal 
soil. After November, 1918, they knew it could 
be done. If done once, they thought, it could be 
done again. By their spokesmen, right up to Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George, they explained 
that the party politics of the old days had meant 
very little, it had been largely an exciting game, 
and really there had been few differences of prin. 
ciple between the old “historic parties.’’ Why, 
then, should they not now unite against the common 
enemy—the Labor party? Let there be a small 
extreme Right of irreconcilable Tories—these 
would be classed as “reactionaries” likely to pro- 
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voke revolution by “sitting on the safety-valve” 
like the worst sort of Prussians and Junkers. On 
the Left let there be the Labor party—and this 
would be (would have to be, whether it liked it or 
not) revolutionary, Communist, Bolshevist, every- 
thing that was Red and horrifying. In the centre 
would be the compact masses of the moderates, the 
Liberal and Conservative bourgeoisie, saving the 
country from Blacks and Reds alike and incidental- 
ly maintaining indefinitely in office Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Unionist colleagues. 

This scheme failed for two reasons. The Liberal 
and Conservative parties would not have it. They 
had fought the party game with some sincerity 
whatever might be true of their leaders, and had 
thought that politics had some concern with prin- 
ciples. Liberals, for example, had been Free 
Traders and Tories had been Protectionists. The 
average politician thought there was something 
wrong about a system under which honest Free 
Traders were asked to sacrifice Free Trade if 
honest men on the other side would sacrifice—as 
they saw it—the Irish Unionists. Secondly, the 
Labor ‘‘menace” was a patent humbug and so the 
general sense of the country regarded it even in 
the days when “direct action” was most heard of. 
The Labor leaders from “Uncle Arthur’ Hender- 
son downwards—how often have I seen him chat- 
ting comfortably with Liberal “capitalists” in a 
well-known Liberal Club !—are the mildest Sunday- 
go-to-meeting revolutionaries that have ever ac- 
cepted titles like Sir David Shackleton or left 
fortunes like the £30,000 of Mabon, the Welsh 
miner. 

The ferment among the Conservatives comes 
from two sources. It began with the rank and file, 
many of whom approved of the policy of ‘“‘thor- 
ough” in Ireland and disliked Mr. Lloyd George's 
“surrender” to Sinn Fein. That meant to them 
the betrayal of the Irish Southern Unionists. The 
civil war in Ireland, with its anarchy, destruction 
of property and Unionist refugees streaming over 
to England, has deepened their irritation. For 
fifty years the Unionist party in England has been 
anti-Irish and it is one of the miracles of Lloyd 
Georgian manipulation that the Birkenheads and 
Chamberlains, and even the Bonar Laws, of the 
Unionist hierarchy could be won over to the idea 
of a treaty with Sinn Fein. But the policy of con- 
ciliation has not been equally accepted by those 
Unionists who have not equally come under the 
pers.nal spell of the Prime Minister. The Die- 
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Hard movement has in respect of Ireland always 
represented a fairly widely diffused and genera! 
feeling in the party. 

This discontent has been curiously accentuated 
by personal considerations. We are in the habit 
of speaking scornfully about the “rotativist” sys- 
tem of politics in countries like Portugal. It means 
that the parties by rough agreement take turn-and- 
turn about in enjoying the spoils of office. If one 
party does not evacuate when its time is up, there 
is likely to be shooting. If in this country the guns 
do not go off, nevertheless the seizure or retention 
of office plays a part in determining the tactics of 
the actual or would-be holders of it. It is beliewed 
that an impetus has been given to the independ- 
ence movement in the Conservative party by the 
Conservative under-Secretaries of State, who are 
resentful that the Coalition Liberals should hold, 
and deny to them, so many of the high posts in the 
administration. There are only about a hundred 
Coalition Liberals in the House of Commons and 
there are over three hundred Conservatives, but 
Mr. Lloyd George has exacted his price and at 
the present moment the Ministries of Labor, Pen- 
sions, Ireland, Home Affairs, Colonies and Edu- 
cation are all in the hands of Liberals, some of 
whom the Conservatives suspect and dislike. To 
be plain, there are not enough offices to go round 
the Conservative under-Secretaries and there will 
not be until the Coalition is destroyed. It would 
be pleasant but it would be inaccurate to suppose 
that a personal motive of this kind could exercise 
no influence on events. 

The state of the Liberal party is almost as di- 
shevelled. ‘The Conservatives are assumed to be 
weary of Mr. George but their leaders are not 
with them. The “Liberal leaders,” on the other 
hand, wage open war upon him but he still main- 
tains his ground within the Liberal party, declin- 
ing to be driven out. And he is wise. A London 
newspaper writes: “Mr. George is today an un- 
wanted man.”” The newspaper headlines appear 
to bear this out. The Liberal machine is in his 
opponents’ hands. The local associations will not 
have his candidates for Parliament. In Lancashire 
today there are sixty Conservative candidates, 
forty Labor, forty. Independent Liberals and five 
Coalition Liberals. He has only a skeleton organ- 
ization of his own—a staff without an army. The 
endeavor to create a Coalition Liberal “machine”’ 
has largely failed, and what politician can prosper 
without a strong machine? The prediction is that 
after the next election his following of Members 
in the House will sink to about fifty.. It is not 
unnatural that he should be found saying “If I am 
driven, alone, into the wilderness—.” And yet— 
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Charles II once made a pregnant observation to 
his brother James. He said “They'll never kill 
me, James, to make you King.” The country will 
never unseat Lloyd George to make Asquith 
Premier. The spirit of the country is at the mo- 
ment liberal in the sense that it wants rest, econ- 
omy and peace, both for itself and others. Live- 
and-let-live is its idea of policy. That was why 
the Near East scare, and still more the scare- 
tactics employed by the government, offended so 
much. But these many people imbued with a liberal 
spirit belong to all parties, they include virtually 
the whole of the Liberal and Labor folds, and 
—even more important—they number among 
them the all-important “balancing elector” who, 
belonging to no organization, votes according to 
his mood, which is at present liberal. Now there 
is neither on the field nor within sight a leader of 
the first rank to carry this varied host to the vic- 
tory which it has the electoral power to win. 

Independent Liberals themselves are privately 
agreed that their leaders are by no means ideal. 
The difficulty of Mr. George’s return to the party 
is largely a personal one. The men whom he 
thrust from power will not lightly permit him to 
come back. But should they, or can they, prevent 
him? Two days ago I asked an Independent 
Liberal official, a man of great importance in his 
own district, whether he thought that Mr. Lloyd 
George could now, if the Coalition broke, come 
back to the Liberal party. “Not all at once” he 
said, “There should be time to forget things.” 
{Like the “betrayal” of Free Trade.) He was 
alluding to the idea that Mr. George should go 
into retirement for a few months and then re- 
turn to do spadework for the Liberals. One thing 
at all events is certain—that the hostility of the 
Independent Liberal machine does not represent 
the mind of rank-and-file Liberals or of liberal- 
minded men outside the party. The average 
Liberal requires Mr. George to show the fruits 
of liberalism; that done, he will be prepared to 
be his man. He will not kill Lloyd George to 
make an Asquith King. 

The fact is that in the later days of his premier- 
ship Mr. Lloyd George has in most things pur- 
sued a Liberal course and has received a great 
measure of Liberal approval. It has been so in 
regard to Ireland and India, Russia, Germany and 
the general reconstruction of Europe. But his 
handling of the Near East problem has furnished 
a weapon to each of his critics in turn. He not 
only backed the wrong horse but was detected in 
doing so. He brought the country within measure- 
able distance of war and the country is weary of 
all war. His manifesto of September 16th was 
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theatrical and maladroit in the extreme. He 
mystified the Dominions and offended the French. 
In the result he has the principal Conserva- 
tive ministers with him but realizes that they have 
now no army at their back. 

He has sung his swan-song. He has been 
studiously civil to some of the Independent Liber- 
als, which means, surely enough, that he hopes to 
work with them again. He has not assailed Labor 
as he used to do and as Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
did the other day, which should mean that he is 
looking in the near future towards the Left. He 
may hope that when the Tory party has thrown 
over the Coalition, he will be able to keep with 
him Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead 
and others, but broadly his line of development 
will be towards the Left. The Chamberlain group 
may endeavor at first to keep their party loyal to 
the Coalition but when they fail they will be under 
the greatest pressure to leave Mr. George and 
cleave to the party. All the instincts of the Con- 
servatives are towards unity and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, honest man though he is, will not 
relish the prospect of being marooned, high and 
dry, a leader without followers. 

The alternatives are now an immediate dis- 
solution or one following the November meeting. 
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The Irish settlement has to be put through and 
the Near East conference to be held. A general 
election ought not to be allowed to prevent either 
the one or the other. If Mr. Lloyd George will 
no longer tolerate the humiliation of holding office 
by means of a Conservative majority which does 
not want him, he could hold an election in a month 
and so leave the road clear for those two tasks. 
Or he can resign and give way to a caretaker Con- 
servative ministry which would complete the neces- 
sary tasks and then go to the country. His per- 
sonal position seems extremely weak. If the Tory 
leaders cling to their party and abandon him, he 
will be isolated. Yet he has one great strength. 
Mr. Asquith once called him a demogogue. Mr. 
George retorted that a demagogue was the name 
given to a man who made a strong popular appeal 
by the man who could not make it. Mr. George, 
repudiated by the Tories and uncertain of his own 
party, will “cast himself on the people.” The 
London Nation says he is “unwanted.”” Yet in the 
very week in which an unprecedented press array 
condemned him he has been greeted up and down 
the country as the most compelling personality in 
English politics. 
AN ENG.isu LiBerRAL. 

England, October 16th. 


The Great Cabinet 


HEN the people of this country gave 

\ V) their votes in an avalanche to Mr. Hard- 

ing in 1920, one of the expectations of 
perhaps the larger number of them was that he 
would select a Cabinet from those whom he had 
described in the campaign as the “best minds.”’ It 
was to be a great board of directors, collectively 
so great and wise that the part of the Executive 
was to be that of a human funnel through which 
would be poured into practical use and service a 
composite stream of profundity, sagacity and lead- 
ership. That funnel capacity was to be the prin- 
cipal duty of the President. A lesser part was 
to pour the oil of conciliation whenever the wear 
and tear of high-grade quantity production, neces- 
sary to repair domestic and international waste, 
caused the big wheels in this Cabinet machine to 
scrape and rasp against each other. 

This expectation was built upon several circum- 
stances. Mr. Wilson’s had been regarded as a 
“ves” Cabinet. In the days of Mr. Wilson’s su- 
premacy that idea prevailed unpleasantly. In the 
period of his eclipse it became offensively obvious. 
Since there was a vaguely reasoned but strongly 


held popular opinion that Mr. Harding’s adminis- 
tration was to be beneficently the opposite of Mr. 
Wilson's in all important respects, it followed that 
instead of a powerful President with the Cabinet 
saying “yes,” there was to be a powerful Cabinet 
with the President saying “yes.” Mr. Harding 
encouraged this notion in his campaign. Some- 
body said before his election that when he was 
handed a lemon, in the form of some disparage- 
ment of his equipment for the presidency, he took 
the lemon and cheerfully made lemonade. 
Everybody was happy when he announced his 
Cabinet and assumed office. Mr. Harding not only 
had a role to his liking, he had the comfort of 
knowing that he was not sailing under false colors, 
and that is really a comfort to him. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were joyous beyond measure, 
naturally feeling after all that had been forecast 
of the Harding Cabinet that they were headed 
straight for the nation’s gallery of immortals. And 
the public was satisfied and optimistic. The pic- 
tures of the Cabinet members looked like the pic- 
tures of the board of the First National Bank. 
They were familiar, conventional, understandable 
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types, and withal confidence-sustaining.. A public 
intensely craving what Mr. Harding had called 
normalcy, the regular and accustomed order of 
business, jubilated over the absence of tragedian- 
looking Bryans, Quaker-hatted Danielses and 


~ McAdoos of baflling physiognomies. It is twenty 


months now since that auspicious Fourth of 
March; the illusions of the day have gone 
their fated way, and no sensible person should stop 
to measure the Cabinet that was to inspire and 
guide the President, by the passing of the illusions. 
But it is fair to ask whether the Cabinet has met 
reasonable requirements as a strong team that was 
to run the government in a troublous time; and 
it is very greatly to be doubted that any impartial 
observer can answer that it has. 

There is, first, the fact that Congress has gone 
to the devil in these past twenty months. Such a 
great and dominant Cabinet as was forecast ought 
to have prevented that. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Harding’s honest reluctance to supply executive 
leadership to the Republican majorities in Con- 
gress, it is not far-fetched to say that, the public 
and party stakes being what they were, a great 
Cabinet would have found a way through the 
President or direct action to have kept the Con- 
gressional majorities out of the morass. The sort 
of great Cabinet talked about in 1920 would have 
had enough sheer intellectual power and enough 
moral authority to have done that. In the second 
place, only the successful handling of the Arms 
Conference appears as a clear triumph at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, and that was a 
Hughes triumph. In the larger aspects of the 
work of the administration, that was to be gov- 
erned by the Cabinet, there is scant evidence of 
large visioned teamwork, and ample and concrete 
evidence of lack of it and of consequent failures. 
Signs that the Cabinet was “chalking short,” as 
they say in some rural sections, appeared very soon 
after Mr. Harding was inaugurated. 

When the late railroad labor troubles were just 
appearing on the horizon, one of the more liberal- 
minded among the railroad presidents, up from the 
ranks and still holding a union card, sought some 
old friends among the labor leaders in Chicago 
and inquired whether it was not possible to pro- 
ceed reasonably in the readjustments. His thought 
was that if the cost of living had fallen substantial- 
ly below the war peak, wages based on that peak 
should be reduced measurably. The labor leaders 
agreed to the abstract proposition, but denied his 
claim that there had been actual reduction in liv- 
ing costs, and, when he cited the reports of the 
Department of Labor, denied the accuracy of those 


reports for index purposes. 
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The upshot of the conversations was that both 
sides agreed that cost of living figures gathered 
by Hoover would be reliable bases for discussion 
of wage reductions. The railroad president came 
to Washington. Hoover was enthusiastic over the 
suggestion, but someone else had to make the ar- 
rangements with the Department of Labor. Weeks, 
also thinking the suggestion excellent, went to see 
the President. Finally, it was arranged that the 
labor Department's field agents should be supple- 
mented in the big cities by agents of the Commerce 
Department in quickly gathering essential data; 
that the Census Bureau, part of the Commerce De- 
partment, should provide an adequate statistical 
force to treat the data promptly, and that month 
by month authoritative living cost figures would 
be announced for the guidance of the government, 
the employers and the employees in the readjust- 
ment period. ‘There was, in truth, considerable 
promise of big things in the plan. The President 
was almost boyishly happy over it. “A little of 
that cooperation we have been talking about,” he 
said one day at the White House. Then came 
word that on second thought, Davis, at the head 
of the Labor Department, was not so sure the plan 
was good. Later Hoover was asked what was being 
done with the plan. “I had to retreat on that,” 
he replied with a grin that was half grimace. 

An even more impressive sign that the Cabinet 
was “chalking short” began to appear soon after- 
ward in connection with the plans for reorgani- 
zation of the administrative structure of the gov- 
ernment. The President had his heart set on that. 
Of all the things the voters had talked about in 
the 1920 campaign, that was the one that brought 
a perfectly clear response from Mr. Harding. He 
was puzzled and hesitant about foreign relations: 
he was puzzled and hesitant about the tariff, since 
it had been complicated by the foreign debt situa- 
tion; he was uncertain about the exact steps in 
revision of internal taxes; but he could get a grip 
on the question of governmental reorganization, 
and he eagerly got a grip, and in those first days 
of his administration he talked more about what 
was to be done in this matter than about anything 
else. Moreover, he was sincerely interested in 
effecting reorganization. But not three months 
had passed before it was seen that he was having 
trouble; every month that passed made it plainer 
that he was having trouble; and today, after 
twenty months, there is no reorganization, and not 
so much as a tentative official scheme has reached 
the public. At the White House, the subject seems 
to be avoided. 

The President had not been in the White House 
a month before he told rather proudly one day of 
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having talked over with the members of his Cabinet 
the possibility that his reorganization project 
would be defeated as others had been by the 
growth of a proprietary disposition among Cabinet 
members toward the bureaus under them, and of 
having been assured by his entire official family 
that he would have no such trouble. One easily 
visualized each member of the Cabinet standing in 
his place, with hand upraised, taking the oath. Yet, 
everyone knows that the real difficulty in the re- 
organization situation is the Cabinet. The Fall- 
Wallace row is public property. And Washington 
hears at frequent intervals of jealousy of Hoover 
and of what is to be done to Hoover’s-department 
on the part of Davis or someone else. 

In the industrial problems that have been forced 
on the administration in the last seven months, 
evidences of similar lack of teamwork have been 
abundant, and the President has been anything but 
. funnel through which passed into practical use 
and service a composite Cabinet stream of sagacity 
and leadership. Apparently, there was unity in the 
Cabinet on the coal strike until July 1st neared. 
The prevailing opinion in and out of the Cabinet 
was that the miners would be beaten, and everyone 
rested easily. But when July 1st drew near and 
the miners were not beaten, and it was clear that 
if August 1st came with the strike still on the 
miners would ultimately win, though possibly after 
great public hardships, the Cabinet unity disappear- 
ed. That is, it disappeared when a problem was pre- 
sented. Davis moved uncertainly; Hoover, trou- 
ble-station of the administration, became a picture 
of a harassed man, questioning whether he stood 
on solid ground; Weeks, honest, straightforward 
Old Guard Republican, with the courage of his 
convictions, bore the grim expression of one in 
whose household weakness was to be revealed. 

There came the President's compromise offer, 
really a victory for the miners, but rejected by them 
because, confident of victory, they saw no occasion 
for accepting the arbitration feature which they 
disliked. The expressions Hoover, Davis, Weeks 
and others had been wearing were explained. Next, 
with Davis still moving uncertainly, and Hoover 
still looking as though he were not sure of his 
ground, Weeks’s face dropped its grim expression 
and became almost exuberantly happy. The order 
for military protection for the operators went out. 
It was a victory for the operators. When 
not even a corporal'’s guard of miners went back 
into the mines under the President's offer of mili- 
tary protection, a group of operators met the 
miners’ leaders in Cleveland for the purpose of 
settling the soft coal strike on the miners’ terms. 
By that time, Davis had found himself. He was 
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for settling the strike in any way that it could be 
settled, and his blessing was given whole-heartedly 
to the Cleveland conference. But in the very midst 
of that conference, the Illinois operators, who were 
hghting it and insisting upon their offer of a state 
agreement rather than the interstate agreement de- 
manded by the miners and contemplated in the 
Cleveland conference, made public a telegram from 
the President commending their offer. For that 
those in the conference blamed Mellon, Weeks, 
Daugherty and, measurably, Hoover. 

And in the railroad strike there was something 
of the same stumbling, ragged policy. First, the 
shopmen were to be allowed to take their medi- 
cine, having been “outlawed’’ by the Railroad 
Labor Board. The War Department was ready 
one day to send troops to Texas as part of a stern 
policy. The next day it did not send them, there 
were fairly well supported theories that again 
Weceks’s face was a little grim, and soon there was 
the attempt to pacify the strikers and the railroad 
executives into settlement. Next, there were the 
Presidential proposals to the two sides for a settle- 
ment, ending in a vast deal of mystery and whisper- 
ing about the possibility that the proposals as sub- 
mitted in writing were not those orally discussed. 
And then came this amazing set of facts: reporters 
were writing out of Washington, on as good 
authority as could be had short of the President, 
that the administration was planning to take over 
some of the roads, which would have been a strik- 
ers’ victory; and almost before the newspapers in 
which those dispatches were printed were laid 
aside, Attorney-General Daugherty was in the 
federal court in Chicago getting an injunction for 
the purpose of crushing the strikers. In the end 
the railroad strike was settled, so far as it has been 
settled, as the coal strike was settled—without 
benefit of the Cabinet. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say now what 
was thought eight months ago, that is, that the 
departmental administrative work of the Cabinet 
members was uniformly excellent, whatever the 
value of the Cabinet as a team handling the larger 
problems of the administration. May that be 
said? Hughes is a big figure, a powerful man, 
running his department with vigor and with what 
might be called style, so clear-cut and resilient are 
his movements. Hoover has more ability than all 
his predecessors in the Commerce Department put 
together, and the department shows it. Besides, 
he labors his heart away trying to restore to health 
all the sick cats and dogs that everyone else in the 
administration deposits on his doorstep. Weeks 
and Denby are able men, running their departments 
excellently, although they have more to do in keep- 
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ing the departments from being wiped out inch by 


inch than in keeping them going. But what of the 


other six—a three-fifths majority of the Cabinet? 

Mellon handles the finances of the Treasury 
Department admirably, but when he reaches out to 
perform the other duties of his office, as in legis- 
lation dealing with taxes and debts, he always is 
beaten to death. Fall probably is below the aver- 
age of his predecessors in the Interior Department, 
considering him from the test of fitness for that 


The Reliability of 


Ill. 


UPPOSE, for example, that our aim was to 
S test athletic rather than intellectual ability. 

We appoint a committee consisting of Walter 
Camp, Percy Haughton, Tex Rickard and Bernard 
Darwin, and we'tell them to work out tests which 
will take no longer than an hour and can be 
given to large numbers of men at once. These 
tests are to measure the true athletic capacity of 
all men anywhere for the whole of their athletic 
careers. The order would be a large one, but it 
would certainly be no larger than the pretensions 
of many well known intelligence testers. 

Our committee of athletic testers scratch their 
heads. What shall be the hour’s test, they wonder, 
which will “measure” the athletic “capacity” of 
Dempsey, Tilden, Sweetser, Siki, Suzanne Lenglen 
and Babe Ruth, of all sprinters, Marathon run- 
ners, broad jumpers, high divers, wrestlers, billiard 
players, marksmen, cricketers and pogo bouncers? 
The committee has courage. After much guessing 
and some experimenting the committee works out 
a sort of condensed Olympic games which can be 
held in any empty lot. These games consist of a 
short sprint, one or two jumps, throwing a ball at 
a bull’s eye, hitting a punching machine, tackling 
a dummy and a short game of ciock golf. They 
try out these tests on a mixed assortment of 
champions and duffers and find that on the whole 
the champions do all the tests better than the 
duffers. They score the result and compute sta- 
tistically what is the average score for all the tests. 
This average score then constitutes normal athletic 
ability. 

Now it is clear that such tests might really give 
some clue to athletic ability. But the fact that in 
any large group of people sixty percent made an 
average score would be no proof that you had 
actually tested their athletic ability. To prove 
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particular office. No arresting evidence of great 
power has appeared in the Post Office Department, 
either under Hays or Work. Wallace is no better 
and no worse than the Agricultural Department 
has been accustomed to—a good, sufficient man. 
Davis is only now showing signs of an elementary 
understanding of the reai business of the Labor 
Department. 
And there is Daugherty. 
Joun W. Owens. 


Intelligence Tests 


that, you would have to show that success in the 
athletic tests correlated closely with success in ath- 
letics. The same conclusion applies to the in- 
telligence tests. Their statistical uniformity is one 
thing; their reliability another. The tests might 
be a fair guess at intelligence, but the statistical 
result does not show whether they are nor not. 
You could get a statistical curve very much like 
the curve of “intelligence” distribution if instead 
of giving each child from ten to thirty problems 
to do you had flipped a coin the same number of 
times for each child and had credited him with the 
heads. I do not mean, of course, that the results 
are as chancy as all that. They are not, as we 
shall soon see. But I do mean that there is no 
evidence for the reliability of the tests as tests of 
intelligence in the claim, made by Terman,* that 
the distribution of intelligence quotients corre- 
sponds closely to “the theoretical normal curve of 
distribution (the Gaussian curve).”” He would in 
a large enough number of cases get an even more 
perfect curve if these tests were tests not of in- 
telligence but of the flip of a coin. 

Such a statistical check has its uses of course. 
It tends to show, for example, that in a large group 
the bias and errors of the tester have been cancelled 
out. It tends to show that the gross result is 
reached in the mass by statistically impartial 
methods, however wrong the judgment about any 
particular child may be. But the fairness in giving 
the tests and the reliability of the tests themselves 
must not be confused. The tests may be quite fair 
applied in the mass, and yet be poor tests of in- 
dividual intelligence. 

We come then to the question of the reliability 
of the tests. There are many different systems of 
intelligence testing and, therefore, it is important 
to find out how the results agree if the same group 


*Stanford Revision Binet-Simon Scale, p. 42. 
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of people take a number of different tests. The 
figures given by Yoakum and Yerkest indicate that 
people who do well or badly in one are likely to 
do more or less equally well or badly in the other 
tests. Thus the army test for English-speaking 
literates, known as Alpha, correlates with Beta, 
the test for non-English speakers or illiterates at 
.80. Alpha with a composite test of Alpha, Beta 
and Stanford-Binet gives .94. Alpha with Trabue 
B and C completion-tests combined gives .72. On 
the other hand, as we noted in the first’ article of 
this series, the Stanford-Binet system of calculat- 
ing “mental ages” is in violent disagreement with 
the results obtained by the army tests. 

Nevertheless, in a rough way the evidence shows 
that the various tests in the mass are testing the 
same capacities. Whether these capacities can 
fairly be called intelligence, however, is not yet 
proved. The tests are all a good deal alike. They 
all derive from a common stock, and it is entirely 
possible that they measure only a certain kind of 
ability. The type of mind which is very apt in 
solving Sunday newspaper puzzles, or even in play- 
ing chess, may be specially favored by these tests. 
The fact that the same people always do well! with 
puzzles would in itself be no evidence that the solv- 
ing of puzzles was a general test of intelligence. 
We must remember, too, that the emotional setting 
plays a large role in any examination. To some 
temperaments the atmosphere of the examination 
room is highly stimulating. Such people ‘outdo 
themselves”’ when they feel they are being tested; 
other people “cannot do themselves justice” under 
the same conditions. Now in a large group these 
differences of temperament may neutralize each 
other in the statistical result. But they do 
not neutralize each other in the individual 
case. 

The correlation between the various systems 
enables us to say only that the tests are not mere 
chance, and that they do seem to seize upon a 
certain kind of ability. But whether this ability 
is a sign of general intelligence or not, we have no 
means of knowing from such evidence alone. The 
same conclusion holds true of the fact that when 
the tests are repeated at intervals on the same 
group of people they give much the same results. 
Data of this sort are as yet meager, for intelligence 
testing has not been practised long enough to give 
results over long periods of time. *Yet the fact 
that the same child makes much the same score 
year after year is significant. It permits us to be- 
lieve that some genuine capacity is being tested. 
But whether this is the capacity to pass tests or 
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the capacity to deal with life, which we call in- 
telligence, we do not know. 

This is the crucial question, and in the nature 
of things there can as yet be little evidence one 
way or another. The Stanford-Binet tests were 
set in order about the year 1914. The oldest chil- 
dren of the group tested at that time were 142 
children ranging from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age. Those children are now between twenty-two 
and twenty-four. The returns are not in. The 
main question of whether the children who ranked 
high in the Stanford-Binet tests will rank high in 
real life is now unanswerable, and will remain un- 
answered for a generation. We are thrown back, 
therefore, for a test of the tests on the success of 
these children in school. We ask whether the re- 
sults of the intelligence test correspond with the 
quality of school work, with school grades and 
with school progress. 

The crude figures at first glance show a 
poor correspondence. In Terman’s studies* the 
intelligence quotient correlated with school work, 
as jadged by teachers, only .45 and with intelligence 
as judged by teachers, only .48. But that in itself 
proves nothing against the reliability of the in- 
telligent tests. For after all the test of school 
marks, of promotion or the teacher's judgments, 
is not necessarily more reliable. There is no 
reason certainly for thinking that the way public 
school teachers classify children is any final criteri- 
on of intelligence. The teachers may be mis- 
taken. In a definite number of cases Terman has 
shown that they are mistaken, especially when they 
judge a child’s intelligence by his grade in school 
and not by his age. A retarded child may be doing 
excellent work, an advanced child poorer work. 
Terman has shown also that teachers make their 
largest mistakes in judging children who are above 
or below the average. The teachers become con- 
fused by the fact that the school system is graded 
according to age. 

A fair reading of the evidence will, I think, 
convince anyone that as a system of grading the 
intelligence tests may prove superior in the end 
to the system now prevailing in the public schools. | 
The intelligence test, as we noted in an earlier arti- 
cle, is an instrument of classification. When it 
comes into competition with the method of classi- 
fying that prevails in school it exhibits many signs 
of superiority. If you have to classify children 
for the convenience of school administration, you 
are likely to get a more coherent classification with 
the tests than without them. I should like to 
emphasize this point especially, because it is im- 


*Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon Scale, Chapter VI. 
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portant that in denying the larger pretensions and 
misunderstandings we should not lose sight of the 
positive value of the tests. We say, then, that 
none of the evidence thus far considered shows 
whether they are reliable tests of the capacity to 
deal intelligently with the problems of real life. 
But as gauges of the capacity to deal intelligently 
with the problems of the classroom, the evidence 
justifies us in thinking that the tests will grade the 
pupils more accurately than do the traditional 
school examinations. 

If school success were a reliable index of human 
capacity, we should be able to go a step further 
and say that the intelligence test is a general meas- 
ure of human capacity. But of course no such 
claim can be made for school success, for that 
would be to say that the purpose of the schools 
is to measure capacity. It is impossible to admit 
this. The child’s success with school work cannot be 
a measure of the child’s success in life. On the con- 
trary, his success in life must be a significant meas- 
ure of the school’s success in developing the capa- 
cities of the child. If a child fails in school and then 
fails in life, the school cannot sit back and say: you 
see how accurately I predicted this. Unless we are 
to admit that education is essentially impotent, 
we have to throw back the child’s failure at the 
school, and describe it as a failure not by the 
child but by the school. 

For this reason, the fact that the intelligence 
test may turn out to be an excellent administrative 
device for grading children in school cannot be 
accepted as evidence that it is a reliable test of 
intelligence. We shall see in the succeeding arti- 
cles that the whole claim of the intelligence testers 
to have found a reliable measure of human capacity 
rests on an assumption, imported into the argu- 
ment, that education is essentially impotent because 
intelligence is hereditary and unchangeable. This 
belief is the ultimate foundation of the claim 
that the tests are not merely an instrument of clas- 
sification but a true measure of intelligence. It is 
this belief which has been seized upon eagerly by 
writers like Stoddard and McDougall. It is a 
belief which is, I am convinced, wholly unproved, 
and it is this belief which is obstructing and 


‘perverting the practical development of the 


tests. ? WALTER LIPPMANN. 
(To be continued.) 


[4 number of letters have been received, com- 
menting on the two articles of Mr. Lippmann’s 
series already printed. We have thought it best 
not to print any of these letters until the comple- 
tion of the series, when it will be possible to classify 
and present the points brought up by our corre- 
spondents more intelligently —THeE EpITors. | 
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Loyalties 


Loyalties, by John Galsworthy. Gaiety Theatr, 
October 23, 1922. 


R. GALSWORTHY’S play holds many People 

spellbound by three kinds of logic. There is the 
logic of melodrama, the logic of the social idea, the logic 
of the loyalty theme. The melodrama holds the interest a 
its suspense and plot devices; the sociological meaning sanc- 
tifies the curiosity with which one follows the characters 
and their fortunes; the loyalty theme gives everything 
a background and assurance of philosophical thinking. No 
wonder the audience sits there piqued, thrilled and flattered 
all at the same time. You take first the melodrama 0} 
catch the thief and weave that into a skilful plot structure: 
on top of that you put the Shylock motive and make the 
play’s struggle look more racial than theatric: then you 
tie all this up with the idea of loyalties, loyalties working 
so that everyone in the theatre can see them enter and exit. 
social* class loyalties, racial, the policemen, the Italian's 
daughter, the lawyer, the butler, and finally the wife's 
loyalty to the husband, with those last touches of his, for 
her sake, loyally shooting himself and her loyally fainting 
on the sofa. 

If you are Puritan enough still to mistrust what is more 
or less mere pleasure, you can fall back on the profundities 
of meaning in the whole play; and after you see what hap- 
pens about the robbery and catching the thief and what the 
various people do about it, you can go home and think 
deeply about the problems of race and class. But Loyalties 
depends on the story, on the thrill and suspense of tangled 
incidents. And that is nothing against it. Melodrama is 
good enough in itself. It can be a sound dramatic pattern. 
The test of a play may, in certain types at least, be the 
pantomime of it, as-everyone has heard. The important 
point is that we should keep this clear, and not go fuddling 
up an entertaining melodramatic framework with abysms 
of philosophy and subtle creation. 

In Loyalties a Jew, who is received on account of his 
money, comes late at night into his host’s room to report 
that he has lost a thousand pounds. He insists that his host 
ask everyone in the house to appear. A hero of the war 
is the man suspected by the Jew. The English gentlemen 
resent this aspersion by an outsider on one of their set. 
There is reason to suspect the hero, for one of the gentle- 
men finds accidentally that his sleeve is wet, which might 
be proof that he has entered by way of the balcony. But 
they bully the Jew with lofty conduct and social black- 
mail. Later the accusations are renewed and taken to 
court. The stolen notes are traced. The Englishman 
shoots himself to escape shame. 

This is tragic material. There is one scene in Loyalties, 
the interval of the inspector’s examination, into which we 
must read supernaturally significant comments on police 
inefficiency to keep it from being very dull and obvious; 
otherwise the play moves like a clock from start to finish. 
It is smooth, adroit, quiet and, so far as any unseemly jars 
in its unfolding go, invariably true to the kindred points 
of heaven and home. The motives of class prejudice are 
deftly introduced into the situations. The loyalty theme 
is superbly completed at the very last by one of the char- 
acters remarking that they had kept the faith but it was 
not enough. 

But there is one scene that gives the game away. The 
moment comes when the climax of the struggle between 
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the two sides is reached. “You damned Jew” is hurled at 
the Jew by the man he accuses. We have here a sensitive 
and intelligent creature who understands his position exact- 
ly and that of his enemies; he understands their strength, 
their admirable training for certain ends; he understands, 
too, the amount of sheer massed bluff that they are using 
on him. The rankling thing with him is this racial preju- 
dice, all the more maddening because it is instinctive and 
unreasonable. ‘The epithet hurled at him only states in 
words what is already working. 

Chekhov has a scene like that at the end of the third 
act in Ivanoff where the husband cries “Hold your tongue, 
Jewess!” But this point has been led up to not by a 
jargon of racial insinuations—there is no mention of race at 
all,—but by exasperations, tensions, violent, passionate re- 
sentments and reproaches. And for the ten lines to the 
end of the scene we have no competing retort on the 
Jewess’s part. We have the reproaches again and a more 
terrible suffering; we have no mention of race at all, but, 
through the taunt, a release of a more cruel and deeper 
struggle. ‘This is great art springing from the centre; this 
leaves out argumentative patter and reveals the deepest 
motive as it works most deeply and elementally. 

What does Mr. Galsworthy do? “You damned Jew” 
the Englishman taunts. And the Jew then in his turn 
carries the argument to the very gallery gods. “You called 
me a damned Jew. My race was two thousand years old 
when yours were still savages. I am proud to be a Jew.” 
Applause. This crushing retort is exactly what the gal- 
lery expected, of course; it is what we have heard in a 
dozen forms; what Disraeli said much better years ago; 
and what is a competitive rather than a very lofty or poig- 
nant reaction after all. This scene works smoothly, but 
otherwise it is a fatal test of the play’s deepest limitations. 

As thought Loyalties has the same mild relation to our 
generation of ideas that the dramas fifty years ago with 
their themes of maidenly virtue, noble womanhood, re- 
formed drunkards, and honest laborers, had to the ideas 
of the sixties; though we may like our own better. Cer- 
tainly the machinery that conveys them is better machinery. 
Loyalties as popular theatre is remarkable. As any real 
instance in serious drama it is amiably negligible. It lacks 
resource in the revelation of vitality. It moves on the 
surface only of any life that could be called a living thing. 
It has a pleasant gift of mild social insight and analysis, 
and a very easily seen cerebral gesture. By way of solu- 
tion of any intellectual problems that he arouses, Mr. 
Galsworthy supplies a gentle, reflective and agreeable 
paralysis. He has a tact for distributing the blame that 
sends us home with softer moral horizons. He has a kind 
of bland profundity that up to a given point has a popular 
use. But in Loyalties there is little creative power. And, 
what is worse, as 2 dramatic influence such plays as Loyal- 
ties tend to hamstring the art of the drama, to thwart its 
vibrant impulse. Such dramatic writing has a certain 
smooth and obvious level that encourages too plausible a 
substitute for the bite, the mystery, the shock of the dark- 
ness and light, that make up living. 

Mr. Hanray is a good actor. As the old lawyer he too 
had a quiet exterior but under it a sense of the pressure 
of reality and intense response. Mr. Dale as De Levis, the 
Jew, had good moments. If for a second, of course, he had 
played the part with any deep poignancy or to the limit 
of its implications he would have knocked a hole through 
the play, not to speak of hitting Mr. Galsworthy below the 
mental belt. After Mr. Dale and Mr. Hanray the com- 
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pany in Loyalties had the same virtues as the play itself, 
though on a lower level of expertness. The ensemble was 
very even; the general rapport of the cast, if a little tame, 
was even and agreeable. The performance indeed appeared 
to be an endless stream of going and coming, with hands 
quietly at the sides and bodies hopelessly dumb and in- 
expressive, equably giving us bits of the situation and keep- 
ing up always a pleasant and polite realism. 

For an American audience the mere fact that these 
players are foreign gives the illusion of more acting 
than is, necessarily, going on. The people in being merely 
themselves seem to be acting. But there is something about 
this quiet evenness and assurance of an English company 
that impresses many of us as an Englishman’s self-possession 
is said to impress savages. ‘These actors in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s: play, however, have little to teach so far as the 
art of acting goes. Their virtues are largely negative. 
They are less crude than our actors, they speak better, their 
voices are better, they get around more smoothly. But in 
this special field of finish, diction, tone, and manners, they 
do not arrive at any positive or creative excellence. They 
are not in any important sense finished; their speech and 
tone, as such, arise to no particularly artistic uses; their 
manner is nothing to speak of if we mean stage manners as 
one finds them in Rome or Paris or Madrid. As an agree- 
able stage craft what they do is fair. As acting it amounts 
to little. It lacks power, abundance, vitality, it has neither 
eloquence nor poignancy. 

Coming in slowly with your hands at your cuffs and say- 
ing quietly, “Old chap, your wife has just swallowed a 
pair of scissors,” to which he says “Where is she?” taking 
a step forward perhaps, does not mean that you are acting. 
It means but one thing, necessarily, that only a fine artist 
can afford to risk it. Or, if someone insists, we may yield 
the point but add that, with matters thus, the sofa in the 
last act did quite as much acting as the lady fainting on it 

StaRK YOUNG. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A Grieved Advertising Manager 


IR: In a recent issue of the New Republic Miss Martin, 

speaking of the refusal of every New York and Boston 
women’s magazine to publish a radical feminist article, states 
that it was finally accepted and published by the editor of a Far 
Western magazine. That publication was Sunset Magazine. So 
far so good. But Miss Martin could not resist the temptation to 
add parenthetically “Western editors may be less for the house- 
wife’s right to unpaid labor, but I noticed this magazine did not 
carry much household advertising.” 

In this one sentence your contributor manages simultaneously 
to kick the shins of our advertising manager and to land an 
uppercut on the jaw of our editorial integrity. So far as the 
uppercut_goes, I don’t mind particularly. I am used to it. But 
our advertising manager is a most temperamental! soul and his 
shins are exceedingly sensitive. Ever since the publication of 
the aforesaid slam he has not been his usual buoyant self; he 
has been going around muttering to himself, buttonholing people 
and telling them his story. For be it said, this genius of the 
advertising business succeeded in putting into the issue of Sunset 
Magazine containing Miss Martin's article a total of 7,168 agate 
lines of paid advertising with what he terms the “woman ap- 
peal.” According to his figures, these 7,168 agate lines constitute 
over fifty percent of the total volume of paid advertising in that 
issue. Perhaps this figure will enable you to understand his bit- 
terness, the sense of wrong he has been laboring under ever 
since his accomplishment was so glibly belittled by your contri- 
butor. May I not ask for a correction, so that he may be vin- 
dicated and an end be put to his sufferings? 

Watter V. Worn ke, 


San Francisco. Managing Editor. 
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THE BALLAD OF WILLIAM SYCAMORE 


My father he was a mountaineer, 

His fist was a knotty hammer. 

He was quick on his feet as a running deer, 
And he spoke with a Yankee stammer. 


My mother she was merry and brave 

And so she came to her labor, 

With a tall green fir for her doctor grave, 
And a stream for her comforting neighbor. 


And some are wrapped in the linen fine, 
And some like a godling’s scion. 

But I was cradled on twigs of pine 

In the skin of a mountain lion. 


And some remember a white, starched lap 
And a ewer with silver handles. 

But I remember a coonskin cap 

And the smell of bayberry candles! 


The cabin logs with the bark still rough, 
And my mother who laughed at trifles, 
And the tall, lank visitors, brown as snuff, 
With their long, straight squirrel-rifles. 


I can hear them dance, like a foggy song, 
Through the deepest one of my slumbers, 
The fiddle squeaking the boots along 

And my father calling the numbers. 


The quick feet shaking the puncheon-floor, 
And the fiddle squeaking and squealing, 
Till the dried herbs rattled above the door 
And the dust went up to the ceiling. 


There are children lucky from dawn till dusk, 
But never a child so lucky! 

For I cut my teeth on “Money Musk” 

In the Bloody Ground of Kentucky! 


When I grew tall as the Indian corn, 
My father had little to lend me, 

But he gave me his great old ‘powder-horn 
And his woodsman’s skill to befriend me. 


With a leather shirt to cover my back, 
And a redskin nose to unravel 
‘Each forest sign, I carried my pack 
As far as a scout could travel. 


( 1790-1880 ») 


Till I lost my boyhood and found my wife, 
A girl like a Salem clipper! 

A woman straight as a hunting-knife 

With eyes as bright as the Dipper! 


We cleared our camp where the buffalo feed, 
Unheard-of streams were our flagons, 

And I sowed my sons like the apple-seed 

On the trail of the Western wagons. 


They were right, tight boys, never sulky er slow, 
A fruitful, a goodly muster! 

The eldest died at the Alamo. 

The youngest fell with Custer. 


The letter that told it burned my hand. 

Yet we smiled and said, “So be it!” 

But I could not live when they fenced the land, 
For it broke my heart to sce it. 


I saddled a red, unbroken colt 

And rode him into the day there, 

And he threw me down like a thunderbolt 
And rolled on me as I lay there. 


The hunter’s whistle hummed in my ear 
As the city-men tried to move me, 

And I died in my boots like a pioneer 
With the whole wide sky above me. 


And your life’s easy where mine was reugh, 
My little clerks of the city! 

But an easy body is fragile stuff 

And I find you easy to pity. 


I lie in the heart of the fat, black soil 
Like the seed of a prairie-thistle; 

It has washed my bones with honey and oil 
And picked them clean as a whistle. 


And my youth returns, like the rains of Spring, 
And my sons, like the wild geese flying, 

And I lie and hear the meadow-lark sing 

And have much content in my dying. 


Go play with the towns you have built of blocks, 
The towns where you would have bound me! 
I sleep in my earth like a tired fox, 


And my buffalo have found me. 
StepHen Vincent Benet. 
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History for East and West 


The Story of American Democracy, Political and Econ- 
omic, by Willis Mason West. Boston: Small, Maynard 
and Company. $3.20. 


HERE is a vicious campaign for the control of history 

teaching in the United States, a campaign quite 
similar in certain respects to the campaign which followed 
the rise of Bismarck to power in Germany. Since the Civil 
War the North has adopted the philosophy of economic con- 
trol and mastery that signalized the old South and even 
brought on the war itself. One fights to destroy one’s 
economic and political opponent, and then one coolly adopts 
the policies that have been condemned. That was true of 
the Republican party which, after the death of Lincoln, 
became at once the party of privilege that the Democratic 
party had been from the advent of James K. Polk. 

In this country we are now experiencing one of those 
propagandist periods in which the ideals of a broken oppo- 
nent are moulded and adopted for future use. One of the 
most effective means to the desired end is the control of 
teaching. History texts become, then, the most important 
books, and the writers of accepted school texts are among 
the most important public men, good or bad, according to 
their moral and scholarly standards. For history is what 
men make it: it partakes of the strength and weakness of 
human character. Even to the greatest historian the pit- 
falls are many. One of these is nationalism or hyper- 
nationalism. Another is the interpretation of constitutions 
and laws ip the sense of religious sanctions, thus erecting 
in the minds of American youth bulwarks against the truth 
—for actually the first principle of American constitutional 
ideals is the right of revolution, change according to the 
will of the people. Still another pitfall is the justification 
of any particular economic order. And finally there are the 
race groups and the sectional blocs. Truly, no historian 
ever had a more delicate task than the American historian. 
Yet no true nationalism, no noble conceptions of American 
constitutional ideals, none of the best of sectional and racial 
contributions to American life can be duly appraised if we 
cannot have texts that shal! be acceptable in the schools of 
all states and all elements. Not that I would have 2 
single text for every school in the country, but the reasons 
for the use of different texts should not be such as have 
actuated most of the struggles about school books which 
have lately reached the proportions of scandals. 

Now Professor Willis Mason West has endeavored to 
write a book that can be used East or West—that is, among 
people who entertain the most contradictory views about 
constitutions and the present social order. He has tried to 
write a book that would be acceptable in Ohio as well as 
in Virginia. He has also sought to teach the contending 
race groups the real history of the country. He is neither 
Irish nor German nor English. Has he succeeded? I 
think he has. Let us look for a moment into the three great 
subjects of American history, the Revolution of 1776, the 
Civil War and the period of industrial overlordship that 
began with the death of Lincoln and reached a climax with 
McKinley. In the American mind these subjects form a 
great trinity; if an historian fails in any one of these he 
is indeed no true historian. 

Professor West makes plain that the American Revolu- 
tion was a social upheaval, akin to that greater upheaval 
which set all Europe by the ears in 1789. Men who have 
been engaged too long in petit research or who have fallen 
under that most subtle of all propagandas, the spell of 
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economic or social success, have of recent years convinced 
themselves that the American Revolution was a pink tea 
affair that had as its object merely the substitution of Amer- 
ican masters for English masters. Professor West is right. 
It was a social movement of deep significance. Its object 
was the creation of a new social order, an order which was 
to be spread over the earth as all good things ought to be. 
Not until after the Civil War did Americans in general 
begin to lose that sense of the radicalism of their system 
which made them seem so dangerous to Europe. 

On the great problem of slavery and plantation privilege 
in the United States Professor West is fair, and disposed to 
give just treatment to those “to whom we do not wish to be 
just.” What he says of the masters of slaves ought not to 
offend the descendants of slaveholders. What he says of 
the abolitionists ought to please even the editors of the 
Nation, . What he does not say of John Quincy Adams 
would make an interesting tale for college students—par- 
ticularly that formal document written by the venerable 
New Englander calling upon the people of the North to 
secede in 1843, and not published in the famous Adams 
Diary. Disunion advocated by an Adams! That shows 
how foolish even the best of men can be. But I am a little 
sorry Professor West republishes Ichabod, unless it be to 
show again how fatal would have been the adoption of the 
abolitionist policy in 1850, for anyone must realize that 
secession at that time would have given the South victory, 
and slavery as an institution would have been immeasurably 
strengthened as a result. Of course a textbook must tell 
the truth and the whole truth, but young students must also 
be guided to an understanding of it if there is ever to be 
any sound social policy in this country. 

Of the growing industrial imperialism that has filled the 
political spaces of American history since the death of 
Lincoln the historian must speak, although all the evidence 
is not yet available. Enough is known, however, for young 
students to be taught the greater facts, namely that a sec- 
ond exploitation quite as terrible as slavery ever was is 
fixed upon the country, upon that democracy of which men 
dreamed in 1776. The chapters in which Professor West 
treats this problem—the methods of business, the plight of 
the farmer, of labor and of the poor of the great cities— 
are admirable for restraint as well as for plain but judicious 
speaking. One might as well “out with the truth” when 
speaking of the elections of 1876 and 1896. Nor may one 
mince words when one describes the work of McKinley or 
Roosevelt or the magnates of industry at the time of the 
Armistice and the Paris Conference. I do not think it 
the place of the historian to suggest ways and means of 
democratic procedure, and Professor West has not done so, 
but the treatment of modern American business makes it 
plain that the advocates of democracy must “get busy” if 
they hope to make that ideal of social cooperation a reality. 
On this difficult subject, the author has shown his power 
as a historian and a friend of honest methods in politics. 
That far he must have gone; and really no one can com- 
plain of his fairness. 

After all the younger generation will realize that it 
has not been democracy all the way. It has been an ever- 
lasting struggle for democracy, sometimes successful, some- 
times unsuccessful. It is very evident that the country is 
now less democratic in essential economic life than it was 
in 1776, though perhaps more democratic in the behavior 
of men one to another in matters not essentially impor- 
tant. 

WituraM E. Dopp. 
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A Page of Minor Poetry 


Real Property, by Harold Monro. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


HE assignment in voluntary bankruptcy of a Georgian 

who went into the metaphysical business. Mr. Mon- 
ro projected Real Property as a sequence about the non- 
conscious “common land” underlying the diverse dwell- 
ings of the human spirit; but, to quote his petition, “the 
imagination preferred to remain independent, and most of 
the poems, thus artificially planned, remained unwritten.” 
So “the fragments” and the corporate name are tendered 
for what they will yield. Not a great deal, even from 
successful competitors. It is hard to see to what use Mr. 
Aiken or Mr. Lawrence could put a subconscious regarded 
as the Unconscious and loosely built into an unfinished 
natural philosophy fabricated from such worn parts as 
Fate, Earth, Body, Blood, and Soul. The very blue-prints 
were out of date. Mr. Monro was after “the old natural 
brightness [sic] of the heart,” but came no nearer than a 
“perpetual worship” of—shades of R. L. S./—Gravity. 
Had he completed his engine, it could not have turned 
over; for, though he called on Memory for fuel, his fire 
never burned hot enough to weld all those metals to- 
gether—it is unwise to rely upon “emotion recollected in 
tranquillity” where in the first instance there was no 
passionate lucidity. So, despite mumerous fancies of the 
sort that invite rather than compel our imagination and 
a few keer evocations of the mood of communion with the 
subliminal—“Who was it talking within me and to me 
at once?”—the boundaries of Real Property enclose. so 
little that is universal that Mr. Monro did well to abandon 
the business before he got hopelessly committed, not to 
metaphysics, but to that very different thing, Metaphysical 
Poetry. 

After the corporate assets, the bankrupt schedules a 
dozen items that “have no metaphysical background”—in 
other words, personal effects. “Some of them,” he admits, 
“are tainted with slight Georgian affectations.” Mistaken 
modesty! For these private assets (as likewise the happiest 
lyrics in Real Property) are the more precious the more 
Georgian they are in their tidy clarity, their studied art- 
lessness. Affectation if he like, but poetry, successful 
minor poetry. In fact, this success and the failure of his 
ambitious design cooperate to clear up our notions of the 
minor thing: Mr. Monro is minor in kind because his 
muse is particularist; in degree, because his temperament 
cannot realize the synthesis his thought can envisage. It 
is not a matter of talent as opposed to genius, but of differ- 
ent kinds of genius expressing themselves with varying 
degrees of talent. 


Spindrift, by Milton Raison. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.25. 


NVOLUNTARY bankruptcy of a bad boy who ran 

away to sea and set up a Masefield shop. Not even 
the loyal optimism of his attorney, William McFee, can 
obscure the fact that he was without equipment for it— 
sans ear, sans mood, sans taste, sans everything. “A 
talent,” says Mr. McFee’s Introduction, “which will prob- 
ably come to maturity in a very different field.” Well, 
bankrupts are no longer impounded; Mr. Raison is free 
to venture again wherever he can capivalize his experi- 


ence. 
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The Ballad of the “Royal Ann,” by Crosbie Garstin. 
New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.75. 


HE occasional verses of a poetaster who must have 

been as indefatigable a globe-trotter as lately he has 
been an author. Upon internal evidence we locate him 
successively in Lamorna, among the Scilly Isles, in Mon- 
tana and Alberta and the Northwest Territories, at Plug 
Street, Callao, Zambesi, and points beyond. But he 
traveled light, packing only a knack for versifying and a 
taste for sentimental legend, so that his fugitive souvenirs 
are to the genius loci as so many picture postcards. Of 
this his publishers appear to have been gratifyingly sensi- 
ble, for they have supplied him a flexible album in purple 
suede, gold-lettered, tooled, and boxed. It may be that 
one of Mr. Garstin’s pieces will escape from the parlor 
table—The Cow-Pony, a vernacular song worthy the bard 
of that immortal line, “Glory be to me, and Fame’s un- 
fadin’ flower!” John Avery Lomax please note. 


The Lions, by Edwin Curran. Boston: The Four Seas 
Company. $2.50. 


HE third and most significant exhibit in an instruc- 

tive case. Mr. Curran himself published his First 
Poems, though the more alert critics promptly discovered 
an exceptional promise where editors and publishers pre- 
sumably had not. ‘The. verse-matrix was crudely shaped, 
but it was substantial, rugged, and rich in gems of hardest 
flame—living colors, dartling images, and moments of in- 
candescent passion sustained by singing magic. In 1917 
Mr. Curran seemed an unschooled poet of possibly major 
quality. 1918 saw First Poems reissued (as Poems) by 
his present publishers; but it was three years before they 
brought out the second document—called New Poems, al- 
though a more prevalent sentimentality, the still cruder 
working of a softer stuff, and the presence of paste among 
the fewer jewels suggested that these were really old 
poems capitalizing an unredeemed promise. Be that as 
it may, the promise held, and judgment was suspended. 

Well, Exhibit C is a single piece that labors one episode 
through 250 lines as uneven, as promising as ever. Mr. 
Curran can write “Wind-swift and lithe as sudden air” 
and still be as prosy as “The old lion meets a younger 
lion,” can see the trotting lion as a “saffron mist” and yet 
call the moon an “eye of snow.” While he has been learn- 
ing nothing he has forgotten much: he has less to say now, 
and less breath for the saying; the half-worked matrix al- 
ready crumbles, exposing more paste among the less precious 
stones. In 1922 Mr. Curran is a still unschooled poet, of 
minor quality, who meets his promissory notes with re- 
newals on easier terms. 

Poems and New Poems are priced, not unreasonably, at 
$1.25 and $1. You can read The Lions in Poetry for 
November 1921; or you may pay $2.50 for eleven pages 
of verse on “India Oldestyle” paper between colored 
boards—and Mr. Curran’s signature! Does the sturdy 
author-publisher of First Poems prefer exploiting the cult 
of promise to earning the rewards of performance, or has 
he let himself be persuaded that he has already arrived? 
The problem is posed in the interest of the many other 
promising talents uncovered, and tempted to similar de- 
falcations, by our too complacent “poetic renaissance.” 
The moral is, once more, that poets are born—and then 


must make themselves. 
CLARENCE BritTeENn. 
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NEXT WEEK IS CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU THESE 





The Bird-Nest Boarding House 


By VERBENA REED With Illustrations by OLIVER HERFORD 


The bewitching story of a boarding house kept by little Mrs. Worm in last year’s bird-nest. Oliver 
Herford fell in love with it and put his heart into the deliciously funny drawings which illustrate the 
text. Here you will meet Daddy Long-legs; Winnie Wasp and Lally Ladybug; Colonel George W. Grub- 
Worm with his dashing span of horse-flies, the little measuring worm tailor; the gossiping Widow Grass- 
hopper, the Reverend Beetle and all the rest of the little folk who live in the grass. 70 drawings and a 


frontispiece in color by Oliver Herfrod. 


Elizabeth Ann’s Delight 
By MAUD DOWSON 


A book of delight for any little girl 
from seven to ten, from the time she 
discovers Elizabeth Ann stringing 
rowan berries in the garden—just be- 
fore the fairy says: “Hold out your 
apron, Little Child, for what I shall 
put into it.” $2.00 


The Story of a 
Cuckoo’s Egg 
By HILDA TERRAS 


This story of a cuckoo’s egg depo- 
sited in a hedge-sparrow’s nest is not 
only a footnote to natural history but 
a most charming and beautifully il- 
lustrated true story of bird life as 
well. $2.50 


The Shadow Witch 
By GERTRUDE CROWNFIELD 


Another delightful story for children 
by the author of “The Princess White 
Flame.” The Wizard of the Cave 
of Darkness imprisoned the Shadow 
Witch when she helped the Princess 
White Flame escape. Her adven- 
tures in consequence are told with 
delicate charm, and combined with 
Miss Peck’s fanciful drawings make 
this book a treat for the lover of 
beautiful fairy tales. $2.00 


The Japanese Fairy 
Book 


By YE! THEODORA OZAKI 


Stories remembered from among the 
hundreds which delight the children 
of Japan. Profusely illustrated by 
Take Sato. $3.00 





Verotchka’s Tales 


By MAMIN SIBERIAK 

Illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff 
Quaint and amusing stories of birds 
and beasts and insects related to his 
own little daughter by the Russian 
author and illustrated by the son of 


the famous novelist, Michael Artzy- 
basheff. $2.50 


Kari the Elephant 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERII 


The stimulating story of the educa- 
tion of the elephant Kari, of his 
growth and adventures from the time 
he was six months old, a story full of 
jungle lore, told with the sincerity of 
one who has lived among jungle folk. 
With illustrations in color by J. E. 
Allen. $2.00 


He Who Steals 


By ALFREDO BAIOCCO 
An exceedingly interesting story of 
the difficulty of the little Italian boy, 
Mingo, and of his solution of it. Mr. 
Walter Cramp’s translation has all 
the charm of the original as well as 
the exotic flavor of the background. 
$2.00 


The New World 
Fairy Book 
By HOWARD ANGUS KENNEDY 


Indian folk-lore stories which Ossa- 
wippi told to the little white boy long 
ago in the tangle of forest and moun- 
tains where the Queen’s country ended 
and the President's country began. 
Delightfully illustrated in black and 
white. $2.50 


Price $2.50, postage extra 


Little Lucia 
By MABEL ROBINSON 


The charming story of a little girl 
who breaks her leg and finds herself 
convalescing outdoors in a hammock, 
night and day, where she makes friends 
with the little animals which crept out 
when all was still, the drifting stars 
and the collie puppy who looked so 
wise. $2.00 


Henny and Penny 
By BERTHA PARKER HALL 


Henny and Penny are twins of four. 
They enjoy Thanksgiving, the first 
snow, Christmas-shopping and Christ- 
mas itself together. Ruth Clements 
Farrell has added to the very charm- 
ing text her inimitable silhouette illus- 
trations. $1.50 


Sing a Song of 
Sleepy Head 
By JAMES FOLEY 


A jingling play by the author ef 
“Boys and Girls,” with its figures 
taken mainly from nurseryland. Also, 
three longer poems dedicated to “the 
two hundred thousand school children 
who have laughed with me.” $2.00 


Won for the Fleet 


By FITZHUGH GREEN 


Two boys enter Annapolis together 
from very different circumstances. 
This is the story of their conquest “for 
the fleet” of a natural antagonism. 
The attractive background of Naval 
Academy life is intimate and accurate 
in detail. $2.00 


The Pinafore Pocket Story Book 








By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Whimsical quaint fancies to rouse the imagination of the four-to-five-year-old, delightfully illustrated by 
Sophia T. Balcom. Readers of The Evening Post will be glad to know that some of the favorite short 
stories and rhymes which were printed there for children have been collected into this charming book. Such 
stories as “The Day the Sun Ran Away,” “The Man Who Ticked,” “The Blue Calico Witch,” etc., are 
gathered together in this volume. Price, $2.50 





Before making your purchase for Children’s Book Week, send to as for an illustrated list of “‘Books 
for Children’’ (free), and ask your bookseller to have the ones which interest you on show. Address 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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The Bad End of Anon 


The Pomp of Power. Anonymous. New York: The 
George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 

Painted Windows, by A Gentleman with a Duster. 
New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


E may say, I think, with some confidence that our 

vexatious old acquaintance Anon is done for, at all 
events in relation to the affairs and personalities of the 
present day. There would, indeed, seem very little excuse 
for his continuance, notwithstanding his own awareness 
(a matter of concern to the more perceptive reader), that, 
whenever he has the luck to hit on a live subject or set of 
subjects, Anon need not reach so decent a level of writing 
as would be required from him if he came out under his 
proper name. But the fact is that Anon of late has over- 
played his trick. Henceforward no one will mind him. 
Moreover, he is commonly as simple a humbug as Santa 
Claus himself. Everybody in his own world identifies him; 
but stich is the kindness of the craft that he can count as a 
rule upon a season’s run. When Harold Begbie comes to 
be old, I hope he will remember with reasonable gratitude 
how beautifully Fleet Street played the game for him. 

In the case of The Pomp of Power, Anon has been rather 
more successful than usual. The number of knowing 
people who confused him with that obstinate semi-anon, 
Lord Esher, was astonishing, but at least no higher critic 
gave himself away by naming a man of letters as the prob- 
able author. The present reviewer makes no claim for him- 
self on this occasion, save in respect of two pieces of internal 
evidence both equally incontrovertible. He said that 
Anon’s ignorances, which are not by any means confined 
to his illiterate French phrases, were not those of a man 
in Lord Esher’s position; and he said that Anon’s English 
was transatlantic. The guessing paragraphers might at 
least have read a single chapter with attention. 

Mr. Laurance Lyon, a Canadian barrister and a former 
proprietor of the London Outlook, who sat for a time in 
the British House of Commons, doubtless had unusual op- 
portunities of learning things that were hidden from the 
general public, but the sum-total of his inside knowledge 
as given in The Pomp of Power is not impressive. His 
main interest is in the plans of campaign. He has a deal 
to say about the French generals, is fierce on Joffre and 
the General Staff, and expansive over the intrigues of 
1917-18. So far, however, as he touches the crucial points 
of those terrible years, he is not especially illuminating. 
Much to which he refers has been revealed in great full- 
ness from both the English and French sides within the 
past year, and I would venture the opinion that nothing in 
his war chapters can, for interest and significance, be put 
alongside General Maurice's recently published pamphlet, 
the little masterpiece called Intrigues of the War. 

When he comes to the peace and to politics the author 
is trivial and not seldom absurd. Of England he is merely 
ignorant. On the central question of France and Europe 
his view is about as sensible as that of the London Morn- 
ing Post. He cites Tardieu and Le Temps as moderate. 
He makes a brief reference to the Bullitt mission to Russia 
which is sufficient by itself to place him. His repetition of 
the old gibe at Mr. Wilson as sacrificing everything at the 
Conference in order to secure the League Covenant, would 
sound better today if Mr. Lloyd George had not lately 
claimed the entire credit of this achievement for himself. 
Again: he expresses the grotesque opinion that “the situa- 
tion would have been clearer and healthier if Lloyd George 
had had Northcliffe by his side at the Conference.” He 
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says, and repeats, that in their long duel since 1918 “Lloyd 
George could not in any possible way have hurt North- 
cliffe’: and this in face of the four-years’ evidence that 
all the Northcliffe batteries were impotent against the 
Prime Minister, and of the notorious fact that the defeat 
and frustration in this encounter contributed powerfully 
to Northcliffe’s collapse. The Pomp of Power, in a word, 
is an appropriate weapon for Anon to fall upon. 

It must be allowed that Harold Begbie (the English 
Press has at last dropped the pretense of anonymity in con- 
nection with his unacknowledged books) possesses an almost 
unequalled eye for a popular subject. And it might have 
been thought that, in turning away from politicians who 
have been dusted and mirrored to death and addressing 
himself to leaders of the Church, he should be able to better 
his own record. Not so, however. Painted Windows, as 
anyone may see, is a respectworthy performance by com- 
parison with the Mirrors, some chapters of which had 
obviously not cost the author a day’s labor. In order to 
draw these twelve portraits he has had to read, and to 
write; and his severest critic would not deny that Mr. 
Begbie, when he chooses to be at his best, is an accom- 
plished and effective journalist. But the plain fact is, 
that a few only of his subjects were worth considering 
in this relation at all. In other words, these painted 
windows of his are, with a few exceptions, the merest 
ground glass. It is not through them that one can discern 
anything of the urgent and troubled religious life of con- 
temporary England. They are nothing; mere figures of 
institutionalism, mostly old, with neither books nor living 
words belonging to th-m. And, as for the American pub- 
lic, what does it, what should it care about the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or Bishop Hensley Henson of Dur- 
ham, or the flippant and insignificant Father Knox? What 
in the world have such to do with the religion of human 
creatures, even if its lot is to abide in the ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of Canterbury or York? It is otherwise, of course, 
with Gore and Inge and W. E. Orchard. They at least 
have succeeded in sending out from the pulpit a challenge 
to the modern man and woman. And so also have the two 
in this company who move Mr. Begbie to something like 
intelligent enthusiasm. Those readers who connect the 
author’s name chiefly with facile excursions into the 
evangelism of the Salvation Army will note with curiosity 
that here, in the book which he is certainly anxious for us 
to accept as a mature contribution, Mr. Begbie’s full ad- 
miration goes out only towards Dr. L. P. Jacks, the mystical 
rationalist who presides over the Unitarian college at 
Oxford, and Maude Royden, the one woman in England 
today who exercises a power from the Christian pulpit. 
And of her especial quality, it may be noted, American 
audiences will have an opportunity to judge during the 
coming winter. 

Mr. Begbie, needless to say, sums up in the solemn terms 
of the lay missioner. His is a simple enough conclusion. 
The Church in our time has lamentably and comprehensive- 
ly failed. As an organic spiritual force it is apparently 
finished. But “the spiritual alone is real,” and that truth, 
whatever it may portend, mankind is discovering afresh, 
far and variously outside the Church. Well, precisely this 
is what everybody has been saying: Edward Carpenter, 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russell, A. E.— 
everybody. And yet one must confess, while brushing aside 
the churchmen with a vigorous gesture that is thoroughly 
enjoyable to most of us, that the windows of these others, 
though unpainted, are not extravagantly translucent. 

S. K. Ratciirre. 
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SHALL IT BE AGAIN? 


By JOHN KENNETH TURNER 





The HOW? WHY? WHO? FRANK HARRIS 


N. Y. AMERICAN America voted for peace says: 
says editorially: America wanted peace “At last the incred- 
but— ible has come to 


“So far, perhaps the 


best critical analysis America went to war! pass: an American 


has produced a book 


of America and the = © 

. that tells the truth 
Great War is John How did it happen aa idles but the 
Kenneth Turner's Why did it happen? truth about the World 
new book, ‘Shall It Who made it happen? War and America’s 


Be Again?’ ” Shall it be again? share in it.” 











Now that the Burlesons, the Creels, the Wilsons, the Mitchell Palmers have 
retired to innocuous desuetude, the truth may be told. 


Mr. Turner tells it 


with full documentation and unanswerable proof, vividly, stirringly. 


H. L. MENCKEN: JOHN A. HOBSON: 
“Deals accurately and brilliantly with one of the most important periods “No more trenchant and revealing book upon the new career, political 
in American history—so relentlessly documented and painstakingly done and economic, to which the unmakers of American democracy are 
that it would be impossible, I believe, to detect a single material error striving to commit their country, has ever issued from the press.”"— 
; Sy It is by a ~ - > capesionse and capacity, a sound m7 a Foreign Affairs. 
oldest native stock, a genuine lover of his country... . at he 
deals —_, in brief, is the history of the American share in the war, 4 
beginning in August, 1914, and ending with the armistice. To the ex- FEDERATED PRESS: 
ploration of that long and vexatious record he has brought an industry “One of the most thought provoking war books that has yet appeared 
that is colossal and a historical realism that is admirable and almost is “Shall It Be Again?” by John Kenneth Turner. Surely every per- 
og ...+ The result is a picture of the time that is extraordinarily son in this country has put that question to himself after being a 
vivid, photographic amd com . And the second result is a series of mediate or immediate witness to the horrors of the last upsetting war. 
iconoclastic conclusions that, whatever their violation of the current lf he has not, he ought to read the book without delay and reflect long 
superstitions, are very likely te be accepted by the wnbiased historians and solemnly upon the convincing material which is there presented. 
of the future.”"—Smart Set. 
WASHINGTON HERALD: ST. JOHN TUCKER: : 
“America’s transition to imperialism is more clearly set forth in this 
“Mr. Turner has gene a few steps further than cither Gibbs or Dos book of John Kenneth Turner's, ‘Shall It Be Again?’ than in any 
Passos.” other oa or combination of books I have read.”—Debs’ Magazine. 


FRANCES NEWMAN in ATLANTA CONSTITUTION: 


“To those people who can trust themselves to finish a nay-saying war book without succumbing to an apo- 
plexy, it is to be commended as the most comprehensive single volume on the causes, the conduct and the result 
of our recent transatlantic excursion. To people who dislike changing their minds, it is not commended, nor 
to people who read merely for the undeniable satisfaction of seeing their own opinions bolstered up by print.” 


The Great War is over, but the forces that got us into it are fatter, uglier 
and more powerful than in 1917. 
? 


Do you want to know how they will get us into the next war: 


Mr. Turner tells you! 


Thousands have read this book; tens of thousands will read it. It has been abused from coast to coast, and it has been 
praised around the world. The praise may not prove much, but the abuse, in ewery case from beneficiaries of vested 
interests, is testimony to the soundness of Mr. Turner’s claims, assertions and proofs. 


One dealer has already sold 810 copies; many dealers buy in lots of 100 and more. This book is entering into 
the sober thought of the country. It is the vindication of the America that swept a candidate into the Presidency on 
the platform of “Hé kept us out of war.” 


SHALL IT BE AGAIN? 


Buy it to-day at your bookstore for $2.50 
Or let us send it to you C. O. D. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc., Publisher, 
116 West 13th Street, New York City 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Rough-Hewn 


Rough-Hewn, by Dorothy Canfield. New York: Flar- 
court, Brace & Company. $2.00. 
ER latest book shows Miss Canfield still to be ro- 
mantically astigmate: once more her facts suffer 
through devotion to formulae. This time she hypothetizes 
that a typical American boy will in his manhood exhibit 
the vision of America’s pioneers, the strength of America’s 
resources and the fearlessness and friendliness that is the 
result of America’s ineluctable safety. Her second and 
converse hypothesis is that an American girl, brought up 
in France under the cultural influences of the old world, 
will suffer; her birthright of generous idealism will be 
distorted by the politic European; and a mind otherwise 
innocent of sex will be smudged by the French whispers of 
servants. Judicious bits of realism and Miss Canfield’s 
technical facility support these ably; but if she is aware 
that Neale, in America, escapes the nastiness of vulgarized 
sex only because he is tardy in becoming sex-conscious, if 
she is aware that Marise is likely to meet the counterpart 
of Mme. Vallery’s diplomacy in the Ashley, Vermont, 
Ladies’ Aid and that country life in Vermont may conceiv- 
ably repeat country life in the Basques, she hints at no 
such possibilities in her book. ‘ When she brings Neale and 
Marise together at last, it is to live in a Vermont as un- 
wordly as heaven, where Marise is to feel that her children 
will be safe against “coarse and evil minds” and the “mean 
joking of sniggering servants.” It may be, since it is Ver- 
mont they are going to; but it is well they are to avoid 


Winesburg, Ohio. H. G. 


Rollo Redivivus 


The Wonder Book of Chemistry, by Jean Henri Fabre. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

HE Wonder Book of Chemistry shows how ele- 

mentary chemistry can be learned without a laboratory 
by two boys and an uncle with the aid of home-made 
apparatus and a courteous blacksmith—provided that the 
pupils are of the Rollo type, docile and inquisitive, and 
that the teacher is a Fabre. The experiments he uses are 
substantially the same as those given in any of our modern 
school manuals and his methods are often inferior. Yet 
the manual is no more than a skeleton, while Fabre makes 
these dry bones live. The popularity of his books suggests 
that our scientists may be mistaken in their endeavor to 
dispense with all literary art in the presentation of their 
subject. Fabre may have credited the wasps with too 
much intelligence and intuition in the stinging of their 
victims and so misled Bergson in his Creative Evolution, 
but at any rate Fabre set people to watching the wasps 
instead of looking at museum specimens. So with The 
Wonder Book of Chemistry. An American teacher may 
call his apparatus crude but Fabre knows how to arouse 
wonder and curiosity and enthusiasm and endeavor and 
other emotional motives that are as much needed in scientific 
work as anywhere. 

What Fabre does is to resture the human element that 
is so conscientiously eliminated by our latter-day scientists. 
As in his entomological studies he gives us a sympathetic 
insight into the working of a wasp or a worm, so here he 
shows that chemistry is not something remote and recondite 
but intimately connected with our daily life, in fact, the 
foundation of our daily life. How we breathe and how 
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plants grow; what chalk is made of and what sulphur js 
good for; the making of paper and soap and vinegar; such 
are what he teaches or rather shows how anybody can learn. 

The book would have been better if the translator had 
imitated Fabre instead of verbally following his text, 
Where Fabre used familiar language, illustrations and tools 
she should have done the same rather than take over the 
foreign forms. An American child would be puzzled to 
obey when told to “get a brazier and light seme charcoal” 
or to pour potassium chlorate “into a balloon” and to 
“collect the gas in a gage.” Fabre follows Berzelius in 
calling such elements as hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sul- 
phur and phosphorus “metalloids” but in English that term 
is restricted to substances looking like metals. In discuss- 
ing carbon dioxide the examples used are wine and beer 
which in spite of bootlegging and home-brew are unfamiliar 
to most American children, while soda water, their daily 
delight, is not mentioned at all. But such criticism is es- 
sentially saying that it needs a Fabre to translate Fabre. 

Epwin E. Siosson. 


The Wisdom of the Beasts, by Charles Augustus Strong. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
LITTLE book, half an inch thick, and in it are ten 
short fables. In it eagles talk to bullets, moles to 
nightingales, a haughty lamb converses with its mother, 
and Achilles overtakes the tortoise. Beasts like these we 
have met before, and a certain ingenuousness and simplicity 
are affected in the telling which ring familiar. Aesop, of 
course; but at the end of every fable of Aesop, where the 
dullest little scholar could not fail to find it, were the 
moral and the application, all complete. Mr. Strong does 
his readers no such service in this book, in which with birds 
and beasts and bullets for tools he reduces to a salutary 
absurdity a number of current philusophical systems. He 
has dug his morals into the path of his fables and concealed 
them ably; one falls into them with laughter and stumbles 
out wiser than before. There is real wit in these tales, 
true Attic salt, and it will be a miracle if more than one 
tender philosophic skin does not smart with it. D. B. 
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dependent, is now editor of Science Service. Among 


Einstein and The American Spirit in Education. 














| his books are Creative Chemistry, Easy Lessons in 
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Hillman cables from Petrograd: 


“Negotiations satisfactorily continuing. 
Soviet Russia hopefully watching the 
effort of American labor and liberals to 
give economic help.” 


Nearly one-third of the million 
dollars’ capital has been raised. 
We who understand the need for 
economic reconstruction. must 
finish the job. Your money will 
earn dividends from the date of 
starting operations. 


Send your subscription for shares or 
request for more information to 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Sidney Hillman, Pres. 31 Union Sq., New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION, 
31 Union Square, New York City. 
shares of ‘Your stock at $10.00 a share, 


for which I enclose $.....--+eseeeeeeeeerreee 


I want further information about your proposition. 
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HESE Gruen Wrist Watches are 
among the most beautiful examples 
of modern watchmaking that can be 
found at the prices mentioned here. Each 
is an exquisitely fashioned timepiece, a 
product of guild craftsmanship. Fitted 
with the Gruen Extra Precision move- 
ment, the highest timekeeping perfection 
attainable is assured. 

No, H-1r11—Iridium platinum, finest 
diamonds, Extra Precision, $425; No. 
H-112—I ridium platinum, finest diamonds 
and sapphires, Extra Precision, $375 
At the leading jewelers. 





? GRUEN 


Including the ong nal and fervine VERITHIN 





TIME HILL, CINCINNATI 











cone WATCHES 
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CROSS CURRENTS IN EUROPE TODAY 


By Charles A. Beard 


A volume of timely interest by a noted historian 
discussing the burning question of Europe today in 
terms which strengthen the great case of Mankind 
vs. Chaos. This is no academic evaluation by an 
American of European politics, for the author 
writes in the belief that “the world is an economic 
unit and that the United States is being woven 
into the fabric of that unity.” Price, $2.50 





212 Summer Street Bosten | 


J! Dartmouth Alumni Lectureships | M J 


Marshall Jones Company | M]| 
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Tickets good on either 


MODERN HOTELS 


34 Whitehall 


aes BERMUDA“ 


(Under Contract With Bermuda Government) 
Offers Bermuda Tourists 
the following exclusive advantages: 


Landing Passengers direetly at Hamilton Nock avoiding inconvenience 
of er by tender. 


Steamer insuri lled servi 
via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil- oe haskee re 


SS. “FORT VICTORIA” and SS. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
(Each 14,000 Tons Displacement) 

From New York Every Wed. and Sat. 
S * ] H Li 1 S ili 

Leaving New York Dec. 20, 23 and 30. For Xmas or New Year’s in Bermuda. 


Bermuda Offers All Out-Door 
including Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Saili 
ishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


Book Now For Winter and Holiday Sailings 
For Maskann Booklets = “4 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


Or Any Tourist Agent 





From Bermuda Every Tues. and Sat. 


Bathing, Trapshooting, Horse Racing, 
NO PASSPORTS 


New York 











Free Lending 
Lib 
Sociological books will be loaned free 
to subscribers of The Arbitrator who 
call at our new office. A charge of 


25 cents, to cover postage and wrap- 
ping, is made for books sent by mail. 


60 cents a year for the paper con- 
taining more news of social signifi- 
cance than any other moathly. 


If you want to read books and a 
Magazine that aim to outlaw war, 
abolish poverty, unveil superstition 
and secure justice, send 60 cents and 
consult our shelves. 


THE ARBITRATOR 
114 East 3ist St., New York City 


MIAMI, FLORIDA. 


AFTER DECEMBER FIFTEENTH 
Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Ohmer, owners of 
Western View Farm, New Milford, Con- 
necticut, will be able to accommodate four 
guests in their winter home at Miami, 
Florida. Kindly send inquiries to E. G. 
Ohmer, Western View Farm, New Mil- 
ford, Conn. 








RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7_E. 15th St, 


3 lectures 
Sv es TION 


y 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
THURSDAYS, mages November 2nd 
:40 . i. 





Save Sunday afternoon, December 10th fer 
GIBBONS-NEARING DEBATE 








THE PEOPLES INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
Friday Eve., Nov. 10—The 25th Anniver- 
sary Celebration of the founding of The 
Peoples Institute. 
Sunday Eve., Now. 12—Dr. Ellwood Hen- 
drick: “A Vision of Science.” 
Tuesday Eve., Nov. 14—Dr. Irwin Edman: 
“The Present Situation in Philosophy— 
the Revolt of Intellectualism.” 
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present 
accumulation, December 27, 
1920 — now stands 40% — on an 
average investment of 10 months. 


Babson’ 


REPORTS 


If you would like a similar re- 
turn on your money without the 
risk, worry or loss of time in- 
volved in ordinary speculation 
tear out the Memo— now — and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 


Booklet Free! 
Your request will bring you full details 
hp Long Swing Method and book- 
Gettin Most from Your 
¢ which has solved the invest- 
spent problem for over 17,000 of 
erica’s keenest investors. 





Tear out the Memo—now 
in MEMO ewwew==---- 
: For Your Secretary 
Write the Babson i Organizatioa, 
Wellestey Hits, & a eee.. as follows: 


rom Your Money 
— gratis. 


2 
. 
i “"Getting the Most 
H 
t 
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A month ne devoted to the preves 
tion we yh of wmperfect sight by treat 
ment without glasses. 4. H. Bates, M.D. 
Editor. Published by the 


Central Fixation Publishing Company 
360 Madison Avenue, New York 

Price $2.00 « 

2 


Semple copies FREE 








DEBATE 
“CAN EVERY MAN EARN A 
LIVING UNDER CAPITALISM?” 
Herbert Adams Gibbons Scott Nearing 
says yes says no 
Chairman, Rosert Moxss Lovett 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 2:30 P. M. 
Tickets $2, $1.50, $1, 75c, 50c, on sale at 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 E. 1Sth St. 

















in single copies. 


zinee and periodicals. 





Whatever book you want 


S 


has it or will get it, if it’s getable. 
is . 
New books, direct from the press; fine books in 
rare bindings; standard authors in sets; rere books 


Latest books of fiction. Subscriptions to maga- 
Broadway at Ninth Street, New York. 


WESTERN VIEW FARM 
OPEN UNTIL DECEMBER ist. 
Splendid heating plant. Also open log fires. 


Among our guests such persons as Mr. Louis Untermeyer, Prof. 


> F. E. Robinsen, F. Luis Mora, N.A., Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, Mme 


Helen Tas, Sara Teasdale, C. Bertram Hartman, B. W. Huebsch 
and Mary Ellis have found this mountain farm an ideal spot for 
rest, recuperation and 
a day—$35 a week. 
New Milford, Conn. 


uiet work. Elevation 900 feet. Rates $6 
ress E. G. Ounmer, Western View Farm, 
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TWELVE LECTURES ON ' 


PRIMITIVE ART 
By ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER 


Art Center, 65 East 56th St. N. Y. Thursdays $:30 P. M. 
Beginning November 2nd 


ADMISSION $1.00 
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Aw, forget it! 


HAT is the American national motto—in public 

affairs. All over the land, from the free and 
enfranchised voters expectorantly lolling in the general 
store at Smith’s Corners, to George F. Babbitt, Vergil 
Gunch, et al., wrapped in the splendor of the Zenith 
Athletic Club, the _ back- 


Zenith Real Estate Board, you will hear him tell- 

ing his other selves the same thing, in language only 

slightly less expressive. “Gentlemen, the ideal Ameri- 

can is as busy as a hound-pup about his own affairs 

and doesn’t go monkeying with things that don’t con- 
cern him.” 








bone of the country are reli- 
giously “letting sleeping dogs 
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THE GREAT POLITICA 


But if you can’t forget it 
and go shooting your mouth 








lie.” 


The picture, reproduced 
here, is one of a set, whose com- 
bination gives you a bird’s eye 
view of America. Substitute 
an oaken luncheon table for the 
stove and you have the Boost- 
ers’ Association, the jeading 
business men of Zenith, at 
their lunch. Substitute a 
round living-room table, an 
overhead art glass chandelier, 
a pleasant woman for one of 
the male voters, and you have 
the American family at home. 





If you, being one of those 
individuals with a social con- 
sciousness (what Babbitt would 
call a “crab”), should ap- 
proach one of the ten million 
Babbitts that are our country’s 
bulwark, and suggest to him, 
“Sir, your city of Zenith is in 
many ways splendid, but it has 








off, Babbitt will get the Good 
Citizens’ League after you and 
you'll be run out of town. 


Perhaps it might be just as 
well to forget it and leave 
Babbitt in his innocuous desue- 
tude. After all, Zenith is a 
pretty good place to live in. 
Which would be all very well, 
if it were not for just this one 
fact. 





It was exactly the sort of 
people Babbitt doesn’t like, the 
“crabs,” the askers of imper- 
tinent questions, that built the 
institutions on which Babbitt 
has erected his glittering super- 
structure. And outside of get- 
ting any better, left to the 
tender mercies of Jake Offutt’s 
milking machine and George 
Babbitt’s “forgetting it,” there 
will come a time when Jake 
will have both the traction 
company and Babbitt’s car and 





come to my ears that one Jake 
Offutt is skinning you dll out 
of several millions yearly by Reproduced by permission 
his paving contracts. And @¢f the N. Y. Tribune, Inc. 
they say that the police force of 

your town have to supplement their pay with per- 
centage from protected dives,” will Mr. Babbitt even 
take the trouble to ask you how you know? He will 
not. ‘He will tear his mind away from the weather 
just long enough to give you the settlement he applies 
to all bellyachers, “Aw, forget it.” 


If you go to the Annual Get-Together Dinner of the 


’ 





his new art house—and all the 
rest of Zenith—including your 
own home. 


Babbitt’s a good sort. But he’s got to be saved in spite 
of himself. And your sort, New Republic people, are the 
only ones who will do it. And the way you'll do it is by 
snooping around into things that are “none of your 
business” and asking impertinent questions, and reading 
and discussing critical journals like The New Republic 
—and books like “Babbitt” by Sinclair Lewis. Here's 


how— 





Tue New Repustic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $5.50 send me The New Republic for a year and “Babbitt,” by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, $2.00). 






























urope 


| Write today for full 
information about an 
unusual opportunity 
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F you have planned to go to Europe in the 
near future you can’t do better than go in 
late November or December. London and 


the brilliant capitals of the Continent are at 
their gayest during the winter months. The 


tourist season is over and ‘‘tourist prices’’ no Write Today 

longer prevail. Central European currency Send ds iainiaiiiels blank ielitg thr geeer 

is so far down in value that your dollars will Cicccnatieidls cattapisasion wemmat beable 

buy you a princely living there. Full-cabin and full information about the U. 8S. 

passage on a splendid United States Lines ship Government ships. You will be under no 
shligation. 


costs only $120, although de luxe passage on 
the larger ships of the line may be had up to 











$1800. The ‘‘cabin”’ boats are simply those pw ee —_ 

on which first and second class distinctions aiineaarriies Wickets 

have been abolished. They carry only ‘‘cabin’’ To U. & Shines 

r . S. Shipping Board 
passengers and third class. They are new, Scared Radin Washington, D. C. 
swift, trim ships, among the finest afloat. U. S. 3868 
If you go at this time, ou can revel in the Please send witheut obligation the U. S. Government Bookict 

mellow sunshine of southern France; tramp giving travel facta and also information r-garding U. S. Gover 

ment ships. I am considering a trip to Europe [_] to the Orient | 





or motor to the sunlit Riviera; enjoy the 
famous winter sports of Switzerland, where 
the dry, crystal clear air will send a tumult of 
health rioting thru your veins! 

Send the blank below today for full infor- Ay Seret No. or R.F.D. 
mation. Learn how cheaply you can make tt Ade gig as 
the trip at this time. If you are going to cg 
Europe, now is the time to go. Y 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


45 Broadway New York City 
110 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago, Ill. 92 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Section 3864 Washington, D. C. 


to South America ["]. 
If 1 go date will be about__ 


My Name ef 


Business or Profession 
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